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Is political participation a form of play? How many party 


“workers” will accept professional help in increasing its 


effectiveness as work? What are the obstacles? Here is an 


article which raises serious questions for community 


development and citizenship education. 


THE RELUCTANCE 


= many others who were 
brought up in the shadow of the 
New Deal, I had always felt that 
political groups were meant to be 
instrumental: that is, that they op- 
erated with some practical purpose 
in mind. I supposed, in my inno- 
cence, that certain politically active 
people met in concert to choose ob- 
jectives and to devise methods by 
which these objectives could be 
achieved. In the best sense these 
activists were noble people, willing 
to assume the trying task of provid- 
ing responsible leadership in a 
democratically organized commun- 
ity; and in the worst they were 
power mongers, clever with tricks 
designed to manage a gullible pub- 
lic. It was also my understanding 
that the practice of politics consisted 
in the main of giving guidance to 
the body politic, using techniques 
that ranged from cajolery through 
abuse to direct the disinterested in 
specified directions. Platforms and 
principles undoubtedly had their 
proper place in political activity, but 
so did proficiency. Party politics 
were meant to be practical, as well 
as idealistic, and, for the most part, 
the activities of the participants 
were supposed to be efficiently re- 
lated to manifest ends. 

During the early forties I had an 
experience which reinforced my 1il- 
lusion that politics were purposive. 
I was drafted, and for five years 
deeply involved, in the grandest and 
most destructive social effort ever 
organized by man. I was trained to 


Cart, Norpstrom is now a member of the 
staff of the Department of Economics at 
Brooklyn College. 
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plan military operations and taught 
how to evaluate them. I learned to 
estimate the situation; I committed 
the five paragraph field order to 
memory; and in the winter of 1944 
I was given an excellent opportun- 
ity to observe purposeful social ac- 
tion on the battlefield in Eurc ype. All 
in all, | was thoroughly schooled in 
routines designed to effect social 
ends. And gradually I grew to ac- 
cept the idea that, when people are 
reasonable and have common aspi- 
rations, intelligently organized ac- 
tivities pointed in the direction of 
immediate ends are both possible 
and desirable. 

It also seemed obvious to me that 
efficiency and competence would 
have similar meanings for two such 
related fields as war and 
party politics. Both were fields in 
which success follows from victory 
in a competitive struggle. For both, 
it is possible to define missions with 
some precision. And furthermore, 
in both, the processes of action re- 
quired a disciplined social effort. 


closely 


For these reasons I felt that the 
field training I had received during 
the war had a peacetime application 
in politics. I thought I’d have a 
place in party work, after the war, 
when I was “settled for good.” And, 
in time, I did. But it never worked 
out quite the way I’d been led to 
expect. Instead, the political ma- 
chine proved to be perverse in its 
nature and undependable in its per- 
formance. 


Politics in a Project 
Directly after the war I lived for 
several years in a housing project 
located in a dismantled army camp 
— rms 
near a large northeastern city. This 


project had been established to pro- 
vide temporary quarters for vet- 
erans studying under the GI Bill 
of Rights program. 

The county in which this project 
was situated was a rural relic—tran- 
quil, dowdy, and obsolete. The peo- 
ple living there were placid and un- 
pretentious, and their exploits were 
commonplace. Parsimony dictated 
their politics. The Republicans con- 
trolled whatever crumbs of power 
there were. 

However, this idyll was already 
doomed. The city was expanding; 
soon it could be expected to engulf 
the county. City folk were purchas- 
ing the old houses in the villages 
and several of the less profitable 
tomato farms had been staked out 
for subdivision. Even the elms were 
dying, as if to signify the passing 
of the rural era. By 1952, the popu- 
lation of the county was growing at 
a rate of four per cent per year, 
the interstices of open land were 
disappearing, and suburbanization 
was well under way. Since most of 
the new people were from the city 
and were reputed to be Democrats, 
it seemed likely that, given sufficient 
tine, the local balance of power 
would shift decisively, and to the 
advantage of the Democratic organ- 
ization. Thus, in every way, the old 
order was in the process of losing 
its grip. 

Normally, we project residents 
took little notice of political activity. 
We were an outgroup and, as we 
were aware, without influence. Most 
of us expected to locate elsewhere 
eventually and county issues had 
little significance for us. Also, we 
preferred bickering among our- 
selves; it made us feel so much 
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NEARINUEE, 1900 


By CARL NORDSTROM 


OF THE LED | 


more important. But 1952 was dif- 
ferent. That year the veteran-stu- 
dents of the project were vigorously 
interested in the national contest 
between Eisenhower and Stevenson. 
Discussion both in the parlor and 
the car pool was fierce and fervent, 
with the Democrats having some- 
thing the better of it. 

During the campaign a group was 
formed in the project to support 
the candidacy of Mr. Stevenson. 
Favored with participating workers 
who were literate, highly competent, 
and who lived near one another, 
this group of political amateurs was 
able to organize the voting precinct 
contiguous to the project quite sys- 
tematically. It was organized on 
what is called a block basis, with a 
responsible captain appointed for 
each 30 families. It was his job to 
identify the prospective voters, to 
determine their preferences, and 
where boderline cases were uncov- 
ered, to present the argument for 
Stevenson. Or, at least, that was 
the planned intention. 

Each captain was instructed to 
forward to headquarters a list of 
his voters, indicating how he ex- 
pected them to vote. From these 
lists the headquarters staff made a 
tabulation and predicted that Stev- 
enson would carry the precinct with 
ease. However, on election day, 
when the votes were counted, it was 
discovered that Stevenson had won 
the precinct as expected, but only 
by a very thin margin. According 
to staff calculations, Eisenhower had 
garnered forty votes of the expected 
Stevenson majority, or nearly 10 
per cent more than had been pre- 
dicted. 


MARCH, 1960 


The Democrats had won the pre- 
cinct, and yet it was no victory. We 
workers knew it wasn’t. The organ- 
ization, while well conceived, had 
been sloppy in its operations. Our 
efforts to reinforce or change con- 
victions had been relatively ineffec- 
tive. We had managed to get out the 
vote—at least everyone who was 
qualified had voted—but that was 
about all. The group knew it could 
have done a much more effective 
job of promoting the Democratic 
candidates. In fact, the workers had 
every reason to believe they should 
have been criticised for their poor 
performance. 


Yet, that evening, the housing 
project workers were congratulated 
by the county leadership for their 
impressive victory. Ours was one 
of only nine precincts out of 65 in 
the county to have given the Demo- 
crats a majority. 

To the regular Democratic lead- 
ers, the veteran-students had won 
a great victory. These “profes- 
sionals” did not seem to be aware 
of our deficiencies in performance, 
or else they did not care. They were 
satisfied with the results as re- 
ported. They made no serious at- 
tempt to evaluate the results. And 
by December, the election of 1952 
had been relegated to history. 

This was the first election during 
which I had had an oportunity to 
observe the political process at close 
range. And it was not as I had ex- 
pected it to be. I was struck by the 
relative indifference with which the 
results had been received. This was 
not the way I had been led to be- 
lieve it would be when I was in 
college in the thirties. My military 
training in the forties had not pre- 


pared me for a leadership that took 
no steps to translate experience into 
lessons for future years or to cap- 
italize on gains made during a 
campaign. And as a social scientist, 
I was perturbed. I did not know 


‘whether the leaders were unrespon- 


sible only because of our situation 
in the project, or for other reasons. 
But I felt that they had been too 
easily satisfied with a desultory per- 
formance. They had been much too 
ready to let the housing project re- 
turn to its old outgroup orientation, 
and me to the peace of my home. 


And I did not understand why. 


Politics in a Village 

In 1953 I moved from the project 
to a village in the same county. 
There I had an opportunity to en- 
gage in politics as played in the 
conventional manner. It was not en- 
couraging. A year or two in the 
party infantry at the precinct level 
convinced me that political activity 
in the village was as aimless as 
that in the project had been. For 
instance, during this period the state 
removed many Republicans from 
our precinct by building a turnpike 
road through a heavily settled dis- 
trict. As a result, the Democratic 
vote jumped from its normal 27 
per cent to 36 per cent of the total. 
Yet the increase went unnoticed, 
and the advantage slipped away un- 
recorded except in the files of the 
daily paper. (I discovered it only 
this year in working with 
averages of past results.) 


some 


It occurred to me that one reason 
for this casual attitude towards per- 
(Please turn to page 274) 
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Objectives, Laws of Learning, and Methodology in 


Small Business Management Education 


[—_ interest is high in the edu- 
cation of the small business execu- 
tive. Federal 


government financial 


resources are now employed to 
spread such interest, and to translate 
it into executive development 
courses in universities and colleges. 
Moreover, the stern fact is that the 
survival of small business may be 
dependent upon “know why” and 
the more 


how”. 


effective use of “know 
All of this makes essential a 
look at what must be done to insure 
the realization of management edu 
cation objectives. 

Several years of work in the direc- 
tion of 11 separate plans for the de- 
velopment of better management of 
small business, association with sev- 
eral hundred executives in the class 
room, observation of executives on 
the job after completion of training, 
lead to the conclusion that the at- 
tainment of the objectives of man 
agement education is_ inseparable 
from knowledge of the interaction 
of objectives, laws of learning and 
methodology. 

Experience lends support to the 
observation that one who is not 
trained to teach, one whose regular 
vocation does not involve him in 
continuous association with objec- 
tives, laws of learning and teaching 
methods, is at best a fifth wheel on 
the wagon of the kind of teaching 
that the achievement of the manage- 
ment education objectives defined 
later demands. 

In what follows, wherever the re- 
ferent is “small business,” the word 
“management” is synonymous with 


Peter T. SwanisH, Px.D., is chairman 
of the Department of Management, and 
Director of the Plan for Development of 
Better Management of Small Business at 
Loyola University in Chicago. Over a 
period of years he has worked as con 
sultant to large and small business 


SMALL BUSINESS 


the term “administrative manage- 
ment” as defined in the fifth Semi- 
annual Report, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., 
1956. “These courses are designed 
to help the small business operator 
improve his over-all knowledge of 


business administration, to learn 
more about planning, organizing, 


control, and other phases of man- 
agement.’ The latter include policy, 
coordination, direction, and motiva- 
tion of people at work. 


Some Basic Processes 

Thus delimited, management of 
large and small business enterprise 
envelops the same basic processes. 
They constitute a continuous flow of 
predictive decision and the effective 
solution of policy, planning, organ- 
ization, coordination, control, direc- 
tion and motivation problems. Our 
concern is with an intellectualized 
vocation in which right decision fol- 
lows from the intelligent use of prin- 
ciples and experience in decision 
making. Understanding of the in- 
teraction of objectives, laws of learn- 
ing and methodology is of telltale 
importance in business management 
education. Size is only magnitude. 


Objectives in 
Management Education 

Goals cannot be set nor can teach- 
ing procedures be organized without 
a knowledge of student needs, abil- 
ities, interests, rate of 
maturation, previous school and life 


ambitions, 


experience, health, and ecological 
considerations. 

As for the small business execu- 
tive, he seeks knowledge for self- 
improvement. His desire is to know 
and to use what he knows. For him, 
the importance of knowledge lies in 
its use. An old Persian saying, “he 
who knows that he knows, but does 
not, is like he who plows and plows, 
but sows not,” is to the point. 


Education for business manage- 

ment, large or small, then, must en- 
compass knowledge of principles 
and their use. In the skill of knowl- 
edge utilization is to be found the 
basis for logical decision—for reflec- 
tive thinking. One manages wisely 
when he understands principles. To 
paraphrase L. Urwick, the man 
without “know why” is like the old 
doctor who has forgotten the basic 
knowledge he once may have pos- 
sessed. In plans for education of 
the executive, we are most certain 
to enhance our effectiveness when 
we help the executive develop ability 
to make decisions, to think reflec- 
tively, to keep out of the backwater 
of twisted thought since learning to 
spot fallacies is a large part of learn- 
ing to think cogently. 
' Most of the business executive's 
knowledge, like that of all of us, is 
limited—insufficient in quantity and 
quality in a world where the appear- 
ance of the new is at the expense 
of the old. Innovate or liquidate! 
To move on in a world in which 
there is no end to flight or flux, the 
executive needs knowledge that can 
help him to solve problems, to make 
predictive decisions and use the 
negative counsel of the past wisely. 
‘His need is for knowledge that con- 
duces to reflective thinking, knowl- 
edge that makes it possible for him 
to expand his concepts. This is 
knowledge of principles, for without 
principles, right questions never get 
asked and right decisions never get 
made. A good craftsman first 
sharpens his tools. 

From this follows the importance 
of the scientific methodology in de- 
cision making. “Those managements 
which operate on the basis of the 
hard-boiled, practical so-called ‘rea- 
listic’ concept that you throw people 
into the water and let them swim, 
and that all this theoretical academic 
foolishness about professional man- 
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By PETER T. SWANISH 


MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


agement is a fad, will not survive.” 
So said L. Appley in a San Fran- 
cisco address in 1954. 

Knowledge of fact rusts—knowl- 
edge of principles lasts. A. N. 
Whitehead has written in his Aims 
of Education, “The really useful 
training yields a comprehension of 
a few general principles with a 
thorough grounding in the way they 
apply to a variety of concrete de- 
tails. In subsequent practice the man 
will have forgotten your particular 
details; but he will remember by 
an unconscious common sense how 
to apply principles to immediate cir- 
cumstances A principle which 
has thoroughly soaked into you is 
rather a mental habit than a formal 
statement Mental cultivation is 
nothing else than the satisfactory 
way in which the mind will function 
when it is poked into activity.” 

The generalization theory of 
transfer affords a workable basis for 
stating educational objectives. We 
agree that transfer depends on the 
extent to which initial learning has 
included principles, or values cap- 
able of wide application. To identify 
as objectives the major principles, 
generalizations and methods _ of 
thinking which can be applied to 
business management problems is 
legitimate. The faculties of the mind 
can be strengthened to think reflec- 
tively, to work with knowledge of 
the many different disciplines always 
involved in a management decision, 
to use knowledge of quantitative 
analysis, of simple first degree equa- 
tions that uncover meaning and lead 
to understanding. In brief, manage- 
ment education can contribute to 
the development of the ability to 
analyze and to predict, to under- 
stand the communication of others, 
to assume leadership functions in 
groups, to learn from experience 
and develop methodological ability, 
to get one’s thinking out of ruts. 


MARCH, 1960 


Laws of Learning in 
Management Educaiion 

Laws of learning answer two fun- 
damental questions, viz., (1) under 
what conditions does learning take 
place, or what are the essential con- 
ditions for learning, and (2) what 
is the basic or essential process in 
learning? Unless the questions are 
asked, and the answers 
training leads nowhere. 


known, 


Psychologists differ in listing and 
describing the fundamental laws of 
iearning and there is much still in 
debate about the learning process. 


The variations in the statements of 
learning principles appear to be 
more a matter of differences in the 
theoretical schools of particular au- 
thors than differences in experi- 
mental facts. The summary that fol- 
lows is one of principles that have 
experimental support and appear to 
be acceptable to the various psy- 
chologies of learning. 

1. In probably all instances where 
learning takes place, there is a prob- 
lematic situation toward which the 
individual is motivated to respond. 
To be effective learning must be 


THE PROBLEM SOLVER 


1 WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 


2. WHAT IS THE CAUSE? 


3. WHAT CORRECTIVE STEPS 
ARE NECESSARY? 


4,.WHO HAS THE ‘KNOW 
WHY’ AND ‘KNOW HOW’ 
TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 
(3) (Above) ? 


5.DO YOU HAVE A 
TABLE FOR (3) 


TIME 
(Abovy eC) ? 


6.WAS THE 
SOLVED 


PROBLEM 
“LICKED’? 


Make an exact word statement of 
what is wrong! Express it in figures, 
if possible! What do you want to 
correct ? 

State the cause of the problem—the 
root of the problem—get facts, fig- 
ures—no hunches, guesses, preju- 
dices, opinions. 


What must be done to eliminate the 
cause—Brass Tacks — Fig ures— 
Facts— List the different solutions 
compare the figures—which solu- 
tion is the most practical one meas- 
ured in terms of what you have to put 
in—cost—and what you expect to get 
back—product ? 
Organize—spell out the responsibili- 
ty in terms of what each individual is 
to do. Is there ‘unused’ know why in 
the organization that can be used to 
improve ‘know how’? 


Keep an eye on the clock, the calen- 
dar and competition ! 


Were the corrective 


Why? Why not? 


actions taken? 
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student 
a clear and reasonable relationship 
between his goals and what he is 
asked to do in class. 


purposive. The must see 


2. The individual learns only by 
his own activity. “The intellect is 
perfected not by knowledge, but by 
activity,” said Aristotle. What the 
student learns are the responses he 
makes and organizes. If the prob- 
lem is within the capacity of the 
individual, within certain limits the 
more variable and persistent his at- 
tack upon the problems, the sooner 
he is likely to solve it. The clearer 
the problem is to the student, the 
more rapid will be the learning. 
Likewise, the more intense the moti- 
vation the more rapid will be the 
learning. 

3. “Learnings” to be retained 
must be used. This is the nut of 
Thorndike’s principle of use and 
disuse. Use makes learning endure. 
Learners are most apt to use those 
learnings they see sense in—those 
that are related to their own needs 
and interests. Practice or mere repe- 
tition of an act, has itself, very little, 
if any strengthening effect upon the 
act. Repetition apparently merely af- 
fords the opportunity for strengthen- 
ing and weakening factors to affect 
the act. Practice sessions are help- 
ful if the learner finds his activity 
meaningful, if he makes a connection 
between his goal and what he is 
doing, if he recognizes what he is 
doing correctly and what he is doing 
incorrectly, 

4. Transfer may increase by delib- 
erate teaching to that end. Transfer 
depends on the extent to which 
initial learning has included prin- 
ciples, or values capable of wide ap- 
plication. 

5. A selective process takes place 
in which the individual tends to re- 
peat the responses which have led 
to success in a situation, have tended 
to satisfy the motivating conditions, 
have relieved tension, have 
been perceived as means to the de- 
sired ends. The relation between the 
law of effect and the principle of 
motivation is clear. Since the in- 
dividual tends to repeat successful 


most 


responses, the unsuccessful ones are 
dropped. 

6. Learning is creative. It in- 
volves intelligent interpretation in a 
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problem-situation and the choice of 
a correct response among many al- 
ternatives. Learning is a remaking 
of knowledge rather than an additive 
collection of isolated facts, a creative 
synthesis into a new organization of 
all knowledge and experience of the 
learner. “Pupil remade knowledge, 
not teacher prescribed knowledge, is 
the key to education.” Thus wrote 
N. Cantor, in The Teaching /Learn- 
ing Process. 


Methodology in 
Management Education 

From objectives, learning prin- 
ciples, and the physical and psy- 
chological conditions within the stu- 
dent that cause him to act in certain 
ways, his motives, we move to the 
guidance and the direction of the 
powers of the student to get along 
educationally, that is, to method. 
Aquinas observed that “learning is 
a passage from potentiality to actual- 
ity, brought about in many by his 
own activity. It is the process of 
self-activity, self-direction and _self- 
realization of man’s highest poten- 
tialities. Extrinsic agents—teachers. 
textbooks, and the whole range of 
social tradition—are merely the 
conditions of its development. 

Student effectiveness in problem 
solving, in decision-making, in re- 
flective and thinking, is 
learned under conditions that at- 
tend their use. In other words, the 
use of project activities that are like 
the ‘“‘real life’’ management prob- 
lem situations conduce to greater ef- 


creative 


fectiveness than formalized instruc- 
tion. 

It is commonly accepted that a 
good teacher never uses a_ single 
method. The imaginative teacher 
continuously adapts his procedures 
to the nature of the material, the 
problems of the student, and the ex- 
plicit purposes of the moment. 
Highet observed that ‘‘a class, like 
a teacher, never stands still. It pro- 
gresses or it deteriorates. If it does 
not learn, it forgets. If it does not 
change, it ossifies.”” Teaching is con- 
stant expansion and growth, or it 
isn’t teaching. 

In the examples which follow, 
many variations of the approach, 
and very many other problem-sit- 
uations suggest themselves to the 
teacher who has planned an educa- 


Adult Leadership 


tional program for the management 
of small or large business in its en- 
tirety and for each session. 

As noted the student will not 
learn unless he gets from the effort 
expended what is relatively useful. 
As the first example to illustrate the 
interaction of objectives, laws of 
learning and method, one can ques- 
tion whether the student has “lived 
through” the steps in the scientific 
method—to understand what it 
means to “scientize” a decision. 

From Herbart we learn that tell- 
ing is not teaching, and that listen- 
ing isn’t learning. Thus, merely to 
tell the student that in the solution 
of a problem one starts with recog- 
nition of the problem followed by a 
search for facts, followed by classi- 
fication for the purpose of estab- 
lishing identities or nonidentities, to 
a tentative judgment, and to verifi- 
cation and generalization is not ed- 
ucation or training. But let the 
teacher say to the student, “Pull out 
the drawer of your desk and take 
out a Problem Solver—pick out a 
problem that you must solve; fol- 
low each step the Problem Solver 
asks you to take,”’—the student will 
want to do this, and learning will 
occur. The relationship between the 
better management decisions he must 
make to survive in business and 
what he is asked to do is clear be- 
cause of its practical importance. 

The second example to illustrate 
the interaction of objectives, laws of 
learning and method concerns the 
elimination of “hunch” in decision 
making. A simple arithmetical model 
is used for the purpose. Translated 
into use, the model predicts an op- 
timum result. No other method of 
inventory replenishment would 
yield as good a result. The wheel 
of learning would never turn if the 
teacher merely said to the execu- 
tive group, “The basic problem of 
inventory management is to have the 
right quantity of stock on hand,” 
and stopped there. But, suppose a 
table from the Order 
Quantity formula, QO = C/Y, 
where C is the cost factor and Y 
is the yearly demand in dollars is 
constructed—from which Q, that 
quantity which results in the lowest 
total costs can be determined. If the 
executive group is shown how, and 

(Please turn to page 270) 
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A Rewarding and 


Worthwhile Experience! 
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By FRANK H. MYERS 


SIXTEEN REASO 


= writer was somewhat ap- 
prehensive and dubious about the 
pleasure he might receive in teach- 
ing an off-campus course in central 
Michigan. After being assigned by 
Central Michigan University, Field 
Services, and before the first meet- 
ing of the class, several provocative 
questions crossed his mind. What 
will be the experimental —back- 
ground of the students? What pre- 
vious college training have they 
had? Will different teaching meth- 
ods and techniques be required in 
order to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of the students? What will the 
ages be? Will students be able to 
meet course requirements with lim- 
ited library facilities? Will the stu- 
dents be like or unlike the regular 
“on-campus” students? Will such a 
teaching assignment be interesting 
and pleasurable to me? Why don't 
they come on campus? 

The course has now been com- 
pleted as attested to by the record- 
ing of the final grades. However, 
it is not totally completed in the 
mind of this writer. Such things as 
the sincerity of the students in the 
field, willingness to sacrifice for ad- 
ditional education, the vast experi- 
ence the students brought to class 
with them (which cannot be meas- 
ured by the number of college cred- 
its they possess), rapport between 
teacher and student, exchange of 
ideas on problems of teaching, and 
the unique situations for learning 
which arose in class as a result of 
mature, experienced minds—chal- 
lenging instructor and students alike 
—these are some points for contin- 
uing evaluation. Many of the orig- 
inal questions have been answered, 
but many need further exploration. 


Frank H. Myers, D.H.S., is Associate 
Professor of Health Education at Central 
Michigan University. 
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The writer found this experience 
rewarding and worthwhile and 
would offer the following as sixteen 
reasons why colleges and universi- 
ties should continue their efforts to 
up-grade the teaching profession 
through sponsorship of off-campus 
classes. 


Reason 1. Miss Eloise: An ele- 
mentary school teacher, 18 years 
of experience in elementary 
grades. Working toward bacca- 
laureate degree. Interested in the 
progress of each child and proud 
of individual accomplishments. 
Hopes to graduate in three years 
provided courses she needs are 
offered in off-campus centers near 
her home. 


Reason 2. Mrs. May: Mother— 
four youngsters, ages 6 to 21. Not 
working toward any degree, but 
as she puts it, “interested in im- 
proving her lot.” 
small business. 


Husband owns 


Reason 3. Mr. Don: Factory work- 
er on midnight shift. Helps fa- 
ther operate orchard in after- 
noons. Graduated from high 
school two years ago, but at 
present is undecided what he 
wants to do. Off-campus classes 
arouse his interest and consume 
his energy. 


Reason 4. Miss Judy: A stenog- 
rapher for eight years. Pleasant, 
intelligent, and industrious. Pa- 
rents have money to send her to 
college, but she has decided to 
“go it alone.” Drives 45 miles to 
class every week. 

Miss Mary: A_regis- 

nurse; married and a 

mother. Works full time in coun- 

ty hospital. Bundle of enthusiasm 
and energy. Seeking that “power” 
which is knowledge. 


Reason 5, 


tered 


Reason 6. Miss Anna: Cashier in 
supermarket. A mother and very 


active in community affairs— 
Girl Scouts, Rebeceas, etc. Wants 
to be better mother and citizen. 


Reason 7. Mr. Jack: Insurance 
man. Always wanted to be teacher 
and has approximately 27 hours 
toward degree. Successful busi- 
ness man with high I. O.—imag- 
inative and creative. 

Reason 8. Miss Joan: Waitress in 
downtown cafe. Was graduated 
from high school four years ago. 
Interested in social welfare work. 
Experienced difficulty in this 
course because of inadequate 
background. 


Reason 9. Mr. Doug: Helps father 
on farm. Disinterested in farming 
and attempting to work toward a 
degree in forestry at the age of 
thirty. 

Reason 10. Mr. Tom: Gas. station 
manager. A veteran, about 27 
years of age, married and proud 
new father of baby boy. Interested 
in sports and possible coaching 
career. 

Reason 11. Mr. Monty: City gov- 
ernment official who desires to 
be a certified public accountant. 
Present age is 49. Elected to of- 
fice five straight terms and could 
probably hold office until retire- 
ment age. 

Reason 12. Miss Sara: Was grad- 
uated from high school last year 
and was valedictorian. Comes 
from large family and when not 
working at home, she works part 
time as a “car hop.” Loves chil- 
dren and wants to become ele- 
mentary school teacher. 


Reason 13. Mr. Wilbur: Principal 
of country school. Has just one 
more semester off campus before 
graduation. Commutes farther 
than anyone and for the last six 
years has been taking courses on 


(Please turn to page 276) 
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Practical Experience 


Offers Encouragement for 


“The newly emerging and as yet 
ill-defined field of community de- 
velopment needs many analytical 
treatments. Frank H. Sehnert’s 
article is an excellent example. The 
writer deals with specific steps of a 
process of human development in 
a normal social context, but relates 
all this to basic philosophic values. 
His description grows out of the 
particular institutional arrangement 
within which he is working, a state 
university with a noteworthy De- 
partment of Community Develop- 
ment. He has the modesty and 
realism to recognize that any analy- 
sis of process, in the present stage 
of progress, must reflect the unique 
and limited experience of a particu- 
lar participant-observer and of the 
Program that employs him. Out of 
many such analyses may be built, 
eventually, the generalized prin- 
ciples and skills for guiding proc- 
esses of adult development in the 
environment of local living. 

Community developers have had 
the tendency (as indeed have all 
adult educators) to universalize the 
particular. Each educator's peculiar 
experience too easily becomes a 
standard by which all other experi- 
ence must be evaluated. Sehnert 
begins to stretch out beyond such 
parochial confinement and invites 
others to join him in seeking uni- 
versals of common principle and 
process. 


FRANK H. SEHNERT is an experienced 
consultant in community development, 
now in his fifth year with the Department 
of Community Development at Southern 
Illinois University. He has served as 
secretary-treasurer of the Community 
Development Section of the AEA, and is 
on the Advisory Council of the Ilhnois 
Adult Education Association. Earlier in 
his career he was a research assistant in 
the Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity 
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The Communit 


There may be some who will note 
that the writer is aware of process 
mainly from the point of view of 
the university consultant. If this be 
a fault, it is an open and honest 
one. Let us have fewer advocacies 
of ‘the’ method of adult education 
and more honest descriptions of 
process. Then will the whole dis- 
cipline become more of a scientific 
procedure that deals with human 
growth.” 


—William W. Biddle, Director, 
Program of Community 
Dynamics, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


Ca MUNITY development is a 
process. Perhaps some of us might 
agree that the process consists of 
fact-finding, study, and reporting ; 
informing and educating the com- 
munity ; discussion, decision and ac- 
tion; and evaluation of the results. 
Often I have tried to analyze what 
should occur, along with the many 
theoretical ramifications, to realize 
a certain degree of success for the 
community development process in 
a community. From this analysis it 
has occurred to me that in addition 
to the above nine aspects, the en- 
tire process itself perhaps needs to 
be contained within some type of 
structure or framework. Thus, as 
consultant for the Department of 
Community Development at South- 
ern Illinois University, I attempted 
to develop a framework in which I 
could not only obtain more knowl- 
edge of the meaning of this process 
for myself; but also be able to give 
it more meaning to the people in the 
communities. I would like to share 
with you this framework. Perhaps it 
might be a basis for comparing com- 
munity f 


consulting operations — of 


others. 


y Development Process 


The Procedural Framework 
The framework I have developed 
consists of the following eight 
phases or periods: 
I. Introductory Period (includ- 
ing three sub-categories ) 
I]. Preliminary Period (includ- 
ing four sub-categories ) 
III. Planning Period (including 
seven sub-categories ) 
IV. Organizational Period  (in- 
cluding four sub-categories ) 
V. Training Period (including 
four sub-categories ) 
VI. Operational Period 

(a) Committee Operations 
(including eight sub-cat- 
egories ) 

(b) Executive Committee 
Operations (including 
six sub-categories ) 

VII. Culminating Period (includ- 

ing three sub-categories) 
VIII. Continuation Period (includ- 
ing seven sub-categories ). 

These periods are divided into 
sub-categories so that the consultant 
and community leaders are certain 
to give special consideration to spe- 
cific areas in the development proc- 
ess. Space will not permit a detailed 
explanation of all the categories.' It 
should be emphasized that in addi- 
tion to the many formal methods 
which the consultant employs 
throughout these eight periods, there 
are also twice as many, and perhaps 
twice as important, informal meth- 
ods and personal consultations em- 
ployed. In this way, the consultant 
can always be aware of the “pulse” 
of the situation, and thereby func- 
tion more adeptly as technical ad- 
visor to the citizen executive group 
who are the local community de- 
velopment leaders. 


'A copy of the “Generalized Outline 
of the Process of a Community Develop- 
ment Program in a Community”, with the 
sub-categories described, may be obtained 
by writing to the author. 
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By FRANK H. SEHNERT 


Within A Procedural Framework 


The first five of these periods 
might be considered a_ necessary 
foundation in order that the com- 
munity development process can 
more effectively evolve from the cit- 
izens themselves in a community. 
The sixth period or Operational Pe- 
riod is the stage in which the citi- 
zens engage in the nine aspects of 
fact-finding, study, and reporting ; 
informing and educating the com- 
munity ; discussion, decision and ac- 
tion; evaluation of the results; and 
the community development proc- 
ess. The last two periods might be 
considered the follow-up periods in 
the relationship of the consultant 
and Department of Community De- 
velopment with the community. 


I. Introductory Period 


The major function of this period 
is to establish the procedure which 
the initiating group or individuals 
apply as the community development 
program idea begins to germinate. 
During this period the consultant 
emphasizes to the initiators that they 
are not the only persons to conduct 
a community development program, 
but rather are to become a part of 
a larger community group; so that 
the launching of the community 
development effort begins with as 
extensive a representation in the 
community as is possible. In this 
manner, from the very start the en- 
tire community development en- 
deavor takes on a different meaning, 
because it does not become labeled 
as a pet project of any single group. 


Il. Preliminary Period 

The major function of this period 
is the formation of a temporary 
steering committee. Also, a repre- 
sentative delegation from the com- 
munity visits the University to make 
an official request for a community 
development program and the serv- 
ices of a trained consultant. This 
step not only encourages the citi- 
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zens to become more familiar with 
their University, but also helps them 
to realize that their University is very 
much concerned with their commun- 
ity problems. A closer relationship 
is thereby created between the com- 
munity and the University, which 
causes local citizens to become more 
aware of the valuable guidance 
which their University can offer. 


Ill. Planning Period 

The activities of the temporary 
steering committee stand out in this 
period. The most important category 
is the distribution of a Community 
Problems Survey in which a wider 
citizen viewpoint is obtained and an 
order of importance established for 
the solution of community problems 
or needs, explained later under Op- 
erational Period. Also attention is 
now devoted to some type of organ- 
izational structure which will cre- 
ate a co-ordinating, integrating sit- 
uation for the community develop- 
ment process to occur in the com- 
munity. The consultant explains in 
more detail to the different organi- 
zations the general requirements for 
carrying out the community de- 
velopment process in their communi- 
ty. It is quite important that suffi- 
cient time be taken for this Plan- 
ning Period. A usual weakness is 
that many community leaders want 
action so quickly that they do not 
want to bother with spending time 
for planning or insuring that dif- 
ferent segments of the community 
are informed and educated. The 
consultant has to exercise his lead- 
ership often to make community 
leaders aware of the importance of 
respecting sociological, and psycho- 
logical, as well as educational funda- 
mentals. 


IV. Organizational Period 

In this period the organizational 
structure to carry out the operations 
of the community development proc- 


ess in the community is inaugurated. 
The first community meeting is held 
at which permanent 
elected, goals and 


officers are 
objectives are 
presented for approval by a wider 
audience of people, and committee 
preference sheets are distributed so 
that citizens can volunteer for the 
study committees. At the community 
meeting the organizational structure 
attains more sanction amongst the 
people, because they are given an 
opportunity to have some voice in 
it. Also this organizational struc- 
ture becomes a legitimized structure 
for the University, with the assist- 
ance of the community consultant, to 
funnel directly to the community 
(and perhaps more effectively ap- 
ply) the knowledge and technical re- 
sources of all disciplines. 


V. Training Period 

During this period the executive 
committee with the guidance of the 
consultant establishes special leader 
ship workshops for the executive 
committee itself, the committee 
chairmen, and the discussion leaders 
and recorders. (These three groups 
are generally considered the ad- 
visory council. ) 

Depending on the community, ad- 
ditional training or orientation ses 
sions might have to be 
the executive 


called by 
committee for the 
teachers, ministers, other profes 
sional personnel, government offi- 
cials and employees, merchants, 
youth leaders, etc., in order that the 
community development process can 
be described in a meaningful context 
related to their frame of reference. 
These orientation sessions make it 
possible for these segments of com- 
munity life to become more informed 
and familiar with the educational 
and democratic implications which 
this community development process 
can have in their activities in their 
community. 
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This might seem like duplication 
or repetition of the Planning Period, 
but actually it is not, because the 
approach of the consultant during 
the Training Period is different from 
that used in the Planning Period. 

These sessions not only concen- 
trate on the specific responsibilities, 
jobs, or functions of the community 
development leadership positions, 
but also are important for the con 
sultant to help community leaders 
understand that it is the process 
rather than the end result that is 
important. In other words, it is not 
solely the specific action project 
which determines success, but also 
what happens to the individual citi 
zen, and how he or she is realizing 
personal development, and achiev 
ing a feeling of personal worth and 
of belonging in his community as a 
result of the action project. This is 
what makes the community develop 
ment process different and unique. 

If the consultant and executive 
committee after analyzing together 
conclude that more intensive train- 
ing sessions are necessary, a group 
dynamics specialist might be called 
upon by the consultant to assist in 
further training workshops. 

Since the Community Develop- 
ment Process is a different approach, 
in. which more responsibility is 
placed on the individual citizen, in- 
stead of upon some prescribed idea 
of the expert, it is necessary to de- 
vote sufficient time to this training. 
This new concept hidden in this 
process must be well established in 
the minds of the leaders. If this does 
not occur, the consultant will find 
that these leaders will lean upon him 
quite heavily as a professional ad- 
visor, and the general procedure of 
the community development process 
will never become established in the 
community. 

There is a tendency to move too 
rapidly in this period also, because 
citizens want to see action rather 
than take the time in training ses- 
sions to learn or analyze their tech- 
niques or skills of leadership. Here 
again, much depends on the percep- 
tion of the consultant and his judg- 
ment and discretion, as to how much 
academic jargon the community 
leaders can consume. If he does not 
have this insight, his effectiveness 
and prestige as a consultant for the 
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community can be seriously jeopard- 
ized. On the other hand, if not 
enough attention is devoted to train- 
ing and orientation the effect can be 
disastrous in the succeeding Opera- 
tional Period. 


VI. Operational Period 

Moving into operation on com- 
munity needs or problems in this 
period will be the community de- 
velopment process of fact-finding, 
study and reporting ; informing and 
educating the community; discus- 
sion, decision and action; and eval- 
uation of the results. The back- 
ground and suggested surveys for 
the committee operations as well as 
suggested procedures for the execu- 
tive committee, are explained in 
detail in the study guide book, 
Democracy Is You, by Richard W. 
Poston. 

The Operational Period is the 
heart of the community develop- 
ment process. The fact-finding, 
study and reporting aspect of this 
process is done by committees of 
volunteer citizens. It is quite neces- 
sary that all persons volunteering 
for these study committees have 
some task or duty which they enjoy 
performing; so that their being on 
these committees has some signifi- 
cance and importance to them per- 
sonally. When the reports in the 
specific committee areas are com- 
pleted, the informing and‘ educating 
aspect of the community develop- 
ment process occurs as the citizens 
read the reports and analyze the in- 
formation in buzz groups at the 
community meetings. The discus- 
sion, decision and action aspect of 
the community development process 
results from the discussions of the 
buzz groups at the community meet- 
ings. An attempt is made to get as 
many different citizens of the com- 
munity as is possible involved in 
the action. Community meetings are 
called by the executive committee. 
Problems pinpointed in the prob- 
lem Survey of the Planning Period 
determine the priority of committee 
reports to be discussed at the meet- 
ings. The evaluation aspect is con- 
ducted by the executive committee 
and the consultant in analyzing 
whether the action is satisfying the 
needs of the community, and how 
this action is affecting the develop- 


ment of the individual citizen in his 
community. 


Vil. Culminating Period 

The major characteristic of this 
period is that the consultant culmi- 
nates his intensive consultations 
with the community. Activities con- 
sist of summarization, analysis and 
evaluation of all aspects of the pro- 
gram by the consultant in conjunc- 
tion with the executive committee 
or advisory council. Perhaps a 
follow-up questionnaire may be dis- 
tributed to learn what the commun- 
ity thought was accomplished and 
what needed further attention. Also 
some changes in the officers and 
organizational procedure might be 
made; this might guarantee that the 
community development process will 
continue to meet the needs of the 
community. How abruptly this in- 
tensive consulting service will be 
terminated will depend on commun- 
ity conditions, the consultant’s in- 
terest, and the number of communi- 
ties demanding the services of the 
Department of Community De- 
velopment. 


VIII. Continuation Period 

This period deals with the con- 
tinuing or follow-up program or 
plans of the Department with the 
community. 

Some of the activities might in- 
clude more intensive leadership 
training workshops, more special as- 
sistance from other disciplines of the 
university in the areas of specific 
community action projects, and 
community representation on the 
Department’s regional community 
advisory board. Extension classes 
might be established in the area of 
the committee reports, with such re- 
ports being used as reference books. 
In this manner some of the deeper 
and broader implications of the 
community development process are 
ex plored. Additional knowledge 
taught in these classes can now have 
more meaning, because it is related 
to the local community situation. 
Sut what is perhaps more important 
is that local leaders through this 
community development process are 
better qualified to meet with the 
academic person and describe in a 
more meaningful context, the type 
of information which they need. 

(Please turn to page 272) 
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Sometimes Overlooked 
But Most Important Is 


The Consulting Function of L 


= research, training and ac- 
tion in the area of group behavior 
has demonstrated the complex de- 
mands put upon people when they 
problem- 
demands, 


coo} erative 
These 


engage in 
efforts. 
speaking, are of a “task” 


solving 
broadly 
and a “process” nature. In addition, 
we have come to think of leadership 
as a function capable of being shared 
among the group members as they 
see themselves being able to contrib- 
ute something to the group’s prog- 
This sharing of leadership 
functions involves a shifting of roles 
on the part of the appointed leader 
and the members as the situation 
requires. It is the purpose of this 
paper to analyze the consultant role 
of the leader. 


ress. 


The picture that is currently held 
of the consultant is that of a person 
from outside the immediate group 
context and without any adminis- 
trative authority over the group who 
is called in to help the group on 
some particular part of its task. He 
is presumed to be an expert in his 
area of specialization and, it is 
hoped, he is skillful in matters of 
cooperative relationships and prob- 
lem-solving. Perhaps, above all, he 
is looked on as one who, because of 
his detachment, can analyze the 
situation and bring to light those 
factors that the members cannot see 
because of either their lack of skill, 
information or appropriate involve- 
ment. 


———— eS 


ARTHUR BLUMBERG is Assistant Professor 
of Sociology in the Group Dynamics 
Center at Temple University. A consul- 
tant to several volunteer organizations, he 
is known for his research into the nature 
of the consultation processes. 


MARCH, 1960 


There are relatively few groups 
that have the resources with which 
to call in a paid consultant. Most 
people must struggle through on 
their own. But the point is that 
whether or not a group is able and 
willing to ask for outside help, the 
need frequently exists for this par- 
ticular kind of a role to be enacted 
in the course of the group’s life. 
That is, as people try to work to- 
gether they encounter task or proc- 
ess problems the solutions for whose 
solutions they do not seem to have 
skills or resources. It is at times such 
as these that they have need of con- 
sultation and, as we have indicated, 
this help often must come from 
within rather than from without the 
group. What is primarily involved 
is that some person—the leader or 
a member—recognize what is taking 
place and shift his role from that of 
an active, involved problem-solving 
participant to that of an objective 
helper—a consultant. 

There are certain key problems 
that such a role shift 
takes place. These are: 


arise when 
1. The matter of timing. At what 
point or points in the course of prob- 
lem-solving is the “helping” func- 
tion needed 7 
2. The skills of 


what way do they differ from what 


consulting. In 


we ordinarily conceive of as leader- 
ship skills ? 

3. The culture of the group. Will 
it permit and accept the role change 
on the part of one or more of its 
members from one of an active par- 
ticipant to that of a consultant ? 


Timing 

One might, by intensive study and 
analysis, delineate an impressive 
number of points during a group's 


eadership 


By ARTHUR BLUMBERG 


operation at which time consulting 
help is needed. M. J. Blaha, for ex- 
ample, has enumerated eleven situa- 
tions that may call for such assist- 
ance. The issue, however, is not that 
of pinpointing. Rather, the question 
seems to be this: As a group moves 
through the procedures of problem- 
solving there are times at which it is 
stalemated appears to 
have exhausted, for the moment, its 
own 


because it 
resources. It can be seen, of 
course, that in some situations this 
will never happen while in others it 
may be a common occurrence. 

It is important to note that 
whether or not resources have been 
exhausted in reality is not the crux 
of the problem. As long as the mem- 
bers perceive this exhaustion to have 
happened it constitutes reality for 
them. Actually, the consulting func- 
tion may serve the purpose of help- 
ing the group see that it has not 
made use of all the i 
disposal. 


means at its 


The resources in question may be 
associated with either task or proc- 
ess functions or both at the same 
time. For example, a group may be 
stalled because it feels it lacks the 
necessary information or experience 
to proceed further. In such cases, 
the consultant 
members may take the form of help- 


role of one of its 


ing the group assess itself as far as 
the experience and knowledge that 
is represented is concerned. It fre- 
quently happens that people are ret- 
icent about 
known to the group. They have te 


making their abilities 
he helped by one of their own group 
members-turned-consultant to sec 
what they have to offer is of value 

On the other hand, groups often 
encounter blocks to progress because 
of problems that have their roots in 
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the procedures by which it has 
chosen, formally or informally, to 
operate. The consulting function of 
leadership here involves helping the 
group take an objective look at itself 
and its operation. This means not 
merely suggesting that it be done 
but helping it to do so. 


the potential interpersonal threat in 


| secause of 


this kind of analysis it is easier said 
than done. But that it must be done 
in certain circumstances is beyond 
question 

To summarize these points, the 
timing of the shift in roles from 
leader to consultant is dependent 
upon the place at which the group 
perceives itself as having run out otf 
its own resources and the counter- 
perception by the group's leader- 
ship that a different kind of behavior 
is needed in order for there to be 
have 


movement. This behavior we 


referred to as the role of the con- 


sultant—the ovjective helper. 


The Skills of Consulting 
In many skills of 


consulting and those of leadership 


respects, the 


are similar, at least on the surface. 
The ability to be 
a particular mo- 


sensitive to a 
group's needs at 
ment in time, for example, is indis 
pensable to the proper functioning 
of both the leader and the consultant 
role. Likewise, it is essential for the 
performance of both roles that a 
able to 
problems of the 


person be diagnose the 


human relations 
situation. 

What these thoughts seem to lead 
that while the 


which is actually 


us to is the idea 
that 


done 


mechanics 
and 
consultation may appear to be the 
same, the dynamics of the situation 


said of leadership and 


as they take place are different. 
Leadership suggests, asks, analyzes, 
with the aim of “lead- 
ing”, of getting people to accept in- 
Consulta- 
analyzes, re- 


reflects, ete., 


fluence from the leader. 


tion asks, 
flects, 


people muster their own resources 


suggests, 
etc., with the aim of helping 
so that, subsequently, they may ac- 
cept influence from each other and 
proceed to make headway on their 
problem. 


This difference between the lead- 


ing relationship and the helping re- 
lationship 
skills required for each 


from which 


is summed 
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flow the 


up neatly by D. H. Jenkins when he 
says, “Rather than asking ourselves 
solve this dif- 
ficulty 7’ we must ask, instead, ‘How 
can I help this person to solve his 
difficulty 7" Arising from the atti- 
tude implicit in the latter question 
Jenkins gives the following princi- 
ples of helping behavior upon which 
specific skills can be based. A coii- 
sultant 


‘How would / 


1. Helps the group see that he 
can't solve their problem for them. 

2. Accepts the group’s problem 
as a matter of course. 

3. Makes the group feel encour- 
aged about its problem. 

+. Helps the group find a positive 
approach to the problem and dis- 
cover confusions in thinking. 

5. Helps the group see the need 
for diagnosing the problem. 

6. Helps the group to set up some 
criteria for testing ideas about solu- 
tions. 


actualizes these 
thought of as 


skilled consultation and is depend- 


that 
principles can be 


Behavior 


ent upon the ability of the group to 
establish and accept a_ particular 
kind of intra-group relationship, 
which includes the type of feeling 
that permits one member actively to 
help others. 


The Culture of the Group 

In order to be effective, the role 
shift from leader to consultant must 
be accompanied by a change in the 
atmosphere of the group from one 
that is organized for active problem- 
solving to one that acknowledges 
the need for help. Additionally, the 
group must adapt itself to accepting 
one or more of its members in a 
different light. For several reasons, 
with the culture of the 
group, this is not as simple a prob- 


associated 


lem as it seems. 

First, the change in tempo and 
kind of activity may be perceived as 
a waste of time. “We are here to 
solve this problem and not to find 
out why we can’t solve it” might be 
a common expression of feeling. The 
point is that most people are exceed- 
ingly task-centered and have not 
been trained to accept help on a 
process level. Such assistance is fre- 
quently seen as stalling or straying 
“off-the-beam.” 


Second, as groups work together 
they come to expect certain kinds of 
behavior from particular members. 
When a person attempts to take a 
very different role from that which 
he usually assumes, he runs the risk 
of having his contribution rejected 
or finds himself unable to motivate 
the kind of behavior he 
Thus, when a_ highly production- 
oriented individual asks the group 
how it feels about the manner in 
which it has been working there is 
a good chance that the rest of the 
group will not know how to deal 
with and react to the change in 
activity on his part. 


wishes. 


Third, group consultation implies 
a cooperative, objective analysis of 
a situation. It is difficult for a mem- 
ber to change the tone of a meeting 
from one of intense, personal and, 
frequently, overemotional involve- 
ment to one of rational diagnosis. 
People must learn that such changes 
are a necessary facet of group life 
and they must also learn to accept 
the efforts of the leader-consultant 
to create this change when it is 
needed. 

This article has attempted to con- 
ceptualize one of the behavior pat- 
terns that group leadership must 
assume as that of the role of the 
consultant. Consultation within a 
group by group members is seen as 
a helping relationship aimed at the 
group as a whole and individuals in 
it as different from accepted leader- 
ship functions that imply goal-cen- 
tered attempts at mutual influence. 
The requirements for the effective 
use of the leader-consultant are: 

1. Developing the kind of sensi- 
tivity that indicates when consulta- 
tion is needed. 

2. Learning the skills of consult- 
ing and having a working knowledge 
of the helping relationship. 

3. Training the group to accept 
the need for intra-group consulta- 
tion and the role changes that ac- 
company it. 


Council Ends Activities 

Having accomplished, according to its 
officials, its initial goals of arousing citi- 
zen interest and helping communities 
organize for school improvement, The 
National Citizen Council for Better 
Schools ended all its activities as of De- 
cember 31, 1959. 
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Here Are Thoughts on 
Group Development Processes As 


i fifteen-odd people with het- First, I had an increased aware- 
ness of the inadequacy of the stereo- 


typed response to other people, 
stereotyping by profession, educa- 
tion, intelligence, religion, sex, race, 
casian and Negroid; Christian and and geographical origin. Such ster- 
Jew. Place them in an unstruc- eotyping cannot, does not, and 
tured situation; that is, have them should not work since it violates our 
be a group without a specific agenda conviction of our similarity to others 
and with two trainers who are to and of our difference from them. To 
point out what happened or is hap- the extent that I am a_ sensitive 
pening but who are not to lead. human being among other sensitive 
Have them refer to each other and = human beings, my being a college 
think of each other on a first-name English teacher is relatively unim- 
basis. Create nine such groups— portant, almost accidental. To the 
hereaiter to be referred to as Train- extent that I am Bernie, then [ am 
ing or T-Groups. Furthermore, give somehow distinct from my _ profes- 
them all the opportunity to eat to- sion, my race, my religion, etc. True, 
gether, drink together (beer and _ these environmental and hereditary 
soda pop), play together (mainly forces helped mold us; still, ulti- 


swimming), go on weekend trips mately, we can and should distin- 


erogeneous backgrounds : from s¢ cial 


and religious agencies, industry, 


education, government; from each 
section of the United States; Cau- 


guish between what a person is and 
what a person has. And so I tried 
to respond to Tobey as Tobey, and 
not to the New England Presby- 
terian minister, to Roy as Roy and 
not to a mid-Western chemical engi- 


together, and always talk together. 
Keep these conditions going for 
three weeks on a “cultural island,” 
and you have created the potential 
for such major learning as takes 
place at the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development at 

sethel, Maine, a center for the study Anna, who truly has an under- 
standing heart, profoundly believes 
that one responds to others for what 
they are, fellow human beings; the 
Bethel experience strengthened her 
commitment to this philosophy. In- 
terestingly enough, after Bethel she 
became intensely aware of how few 


neer, and so on. 


of individual and small-group fune- 


tioning. 

What learning can take place 
under these conditions ? What learn- 
ing does take place? Since I am 
different from if similar to the other 


149 delegates who attended the 1959 : ‘ 

; pg a people believe and behave this way ; 

session, since my T-Group was dif- SES 

: ; i ae consequently, at times now she feels 

ferent from if similar to the other ; ; ; : : ; 
in active conflict with her social 


eight ‘T-Groups, I can describe only : 4 . 
: environment, with former close 


mv own learning. | am reasonably a 
oe i ; S friends. As for me, at Bethel I had 
confident, however, that 1 the main wid? : : : 
; a vision of an understanding society 
my learnings were shared by the es SARE TAS ORES 
. : based on feelings of fellowship in 
other delegates. ; ; Sy 
which racial and religious conflict 


would be absent. Paradoxically 
enough, Kurt Lewin (the sociolo- 
gist who originally conceived of the 


—E 
3ERNARD KNIEGER, who was a participant 
in the work of the National Training 
Laboratory at Bethel, Maine, in the sum- Bethel idea) apparently Latteved 
mer of 1959, gives us his reactions. He ; mie 7 : 

: a gata that minorities must always exist 
is a staff member at the University of ; 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 


—————— 


since they satisfy the majority need 
to feel superior by discriminating 
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By BERNARD KNIEGER 


A DELEGATE LOOKS AT BETHEL 


against and even persecuting the 
minority. But if I am a dreamer, i 
now have in my mind a model of an 
understanding society; and if I 
could, I would help create such an 
atmosphere in my family group and 
in all of the organizations of which 
[ am a member. 
What I have just said relates to 
a second major learning or relearn- 
ing that I had at Bethel. A function- 
ing group not only gets on with the 
task, it also satisfies group and per- 
sonal needs. For example, group 
morale is high, and each member 
feels that his contribution is valued. 
In part, this high morale and this 
feeling of accepting and being ac- 
cepted in a functioning democratic 
group is related, as I saw, to par- 
ticipation in what in effect is an 
initiation ceremony and in recogniz- 
ing and cheerfully obeying certain 
flexible norms of group behavior. 
As to the first, other group members 
want to know and need to know 
something of one’s background rela 
tive to one’s functioning as a person ; 
this self-revelation is part of the 
initiation procedure of claiming full 
participating members hip ina 
group. Thus, at one of our last 
meetings, one of our members con- 
fessed that one main reason her 
previous participation had been in- 
hibited was that she had to conceal 
the fact that she was employed in 
temperance education — since she 
feared the stereotyped response. 
Needless to say, almost from the be 
ginning we saw her as herself and 
never as an ax-wielding harridan, 
or even a spoil-sport. 


The Rise of Norms 

The first norm that became an 
issue in our group was, of course, 
the norm of participation since mem- 
bers see both the underparticipatot 
and the overparticipator as threats ; 
this norm was strongly established 
by the end of the third meeting. As 
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insight grew, over- and under-par- 
ticipation and the felt threat were 
all recognized as being symptoms of 
anxiety. This anxiety was seen as 
stemming from uncertainty in the 
absence of automatic, recognizable 
norms; from the necessity of most 
delegates to get their companies’ 
money's worth; from, by now, the 
reputation of Bethel itself. 
posedly, Bethel is the center of “gut 
learning.” “Will ours be a brutally 
analytical group?” 


Sup- 


was the fear. 
In a double sense, | was able per- 
sonally to see how this anxiety op 
Initially, | responded to it 
by overparticipation, by the desire 


erates. 


to control; once the norm was estab 
lished, I more or less honored it. 
But by chance, the very day of my 
reformation, our trainer had occa 
sion to point out that | used a manip- 
ulative device of frequently phras- 
ing questions in such a way that the 
person being addressed had no op- 
tion but to reply, whether he wanted 
to or not. | recognized the trait of 
the teacher who puts students on the 
spot in order to guarantee a re- 
sponse, made a mental note of this 
habit as meriting further investiga- 
tion hereafter, and thought no more 
of it. The other ‘T-Group members 
responded in terms of their anxie- 
ties; as they saw it, the previous 
days Bernie had tried to control the 
group, but he now was being a good 
boy when the trainer pointed out 
how he functioned in a way which 
surely hurt his feelings. Whose turn 
would it be next? So great was this 
anxiety that the next day, when we 
supposedly were discussing a quite 
different subject, we actually were 
telling the trainer how we saw this 
previous incident. We were amazed 
when we were told by him that this 
was what we were doing; when we 
checked by playing back the tape 
recorder, we were equally amazed 
that we didn’t realize this fact our- 
selves. 

ty the beginning of the third 
week, we no longer had to worry 
who was next—we all were. That 
is, the previous Friday we followed 
the trainer’s lead (was he violating 
the rules?) and agreed that we had 
enough data to tell each other how 
we saw each other’s functioning in 
this group. The procedure would be 
entirely on a volunteer basis; mem 
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bers would volunteer to be analyzed, 
and the analysis would be voluntary. 
Of course, a norm of participation 
was established here which, in tact, 
made it impossible not to volunteer 
to be analyzed and probably impossi- 
ble to withhold analysis. To refuse 
to volunteer would have meant to 
question the maturity of the rest of 
the group members, to seem afraid 
to “take it,” to fail to get your 
money's worth, perhaps to miss out 
on the most valuable experience of 
them all. And so we all volunteered 
and as the gravity and importance 
of this analysis became manifest, we 
no longer tried to stay within a 
definite time limit but tried to give 
each his due as we saw it. 


Some Doubts Arise 

What seemed so right at Bethel 
has since occasioned some serious 
second thoughts. Were we wrong to 
follow this procedure? Were we 
handing out knowledge with which 
some of us could not cope ? Were 
we in effect applying pressure 
for significant change which never 
could be effected in so short a time 
span, if ever? I don’t know. I don't 
even know what the full effect of the 
analysis given me will be, though I 
am optimistic. I shall 
confidence if I repeat some of the 
statements made to me so that vou 


violate no 


may have a clearer idea of the type 
of observation that was made those 
days. First, I was sincere, sensitive, 
industrious, and had integrity. But 
I had a certain unfounded fear of 
the group, was at times intolerant 
to non-structure, and tended to 
over-interpret the sayings of others. 
Also, my constant violent nodding of 
my head when I agreed with a 
speaker tended to be distracting. I 
liked to apply my knowledge to 
questions of content; that is, I liked 
to come up with answers. I would 
be a more useful group member, it 
was suggested, if I applied my 
knowledge to methodology, that is, 
if I pointed out to others how they 
might come up with an answer. This 
is surely a valuable reminder to a 
teacher. “My, how others can ob- 
serve,” was my concluding thought. 
I must be aware of this truth when 
I enter a new group. 

What we did not do because we 
could not produced some of the most 


significant learning. For one, the 
conflict between the task-oriented 
members and the interpersonal-rela- 
tionship oriented was never really 
resolved. The one faction, for ex- 
ample, wanted to find out why we 
floundered so badly last Monday. 
One reason, main 
reason, we accepted the structured 
analysis of the last week was that 
it was an artificial compromise be- 
tween the two desires; in effect, we 
made the analysis of interpersonal 
relationships our task. But we did 
so with resentment (whose depth | 
can no longer guage) because of a 


perhaps the 


second failure. We never integrated _. 
the trainers into the group, never 
their 
specialized knowledge. While, more 


decided how best to use 


or less willingly, we accepted the 
trainer's lead and analyzed each 
other’s group functioning, we simul- 
taneously felt that he had somehow 
railroaded this project through and 
that he had better not try this trick 
again, 


We Analyze the Problems 
of Consensus 

Finally, we failed to agree on 
how to agree. In practice, we tried 
to arrive at a consensus; when we 
failed, then we voted. Surprisingly 
enough, since parliamentarianism is 
a very popular form of government, 
the necessity to solve a problem or 
a conflict by voting was felt to be 
a personal and a group failure. This 
feeling was particularly manifest (if 
after a delayed reaction in my case) 
during our last research exercise 
when, within twenty minutes, we 
were to choose one of us to help 
the staff revise the training program 
for the next year, first setting up 
criteria to guide our choice. Setting aa 
up the criteria went quickly, and 
so did the subsequent nomination 
of two good men. Nominations were 
closed and a good man was elected— 
all conventional enough. Yet, as we 
acknowledged the next day, we felt 
badly about having to vote since no 
real conflict existed between the two 
candidates, nor was the winning 
candidate necessarily a better man 
than the loser. We came to see that 
given less pressure of time and 
greater group maturity perhaps the 
nominees themselves (with the aid 
of the group) would have agreed 

(Please turn to page 276) 
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Educators Must Remember 


These Angles Affecting 


The Adult In Our Changing Society 


. 
W E speak of mass education and 
democratic education in a country 
where the educational philosophy 
urges educating all the children of 
all the people. However, we over- 
look one more significant step in our 
philosophy, and that is a fourth level 
of education—the education or con- 
tinued education of all the parents 
of all the children. The need for this 
fourth level can be seen in the sig- 
nificant role adult education is al- 
ready playing as a social agency in 
our complex and changing society. 


New Demands 

This role will have to continue 
meeting and satisfying new social, 
economic, and political demands 
imposed upon us by ourselves. Adult 
education must be relentlessly vigi- 
lant and epen to these new demands 
in all communities. 

It has to study its community and 
approach it from four imposing 
angles. The first angle may be iden- 
tified as the longer life expectancy 
of the adult today. The age of the 
people of the United States is in- 
creasing as medical science prolongs 
life. A child born today has a reason- 
able chance to live to the age of 70. 
This increase in age brings about 
serious social implications if some 
provision is not made to help us pre- 
pare for old age. 

This brings us to the second im- 
posing angle, a solution for our edu- 
cational lag. As was already men- 
tioned, an increase in age means that 


—— 


3en J. Russo is Director of Adult Edu- 
cation in the public schools of Barrington, 
Illinois. This article was originally written 
for the NEWSLETTER of the IMinois Adult 
Education Association. 


———— 
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the average adult is older today than 
was the average adult of 50 years 
ago. Consequently, what he learned 
in school 20 or 30 years ago about 
social and political problems (if he 
went to school) is farther, in time, 
from the problems he must face to- 
day. Problems change, new pro- 
posals are discussed, and new ideas 
come to light. Today men are more 
concerned about the world around 
them. They seek information about 
social security and retirement, medi- 
cal care, atomic energy, political 
conflicts, and problems in labor and 
management. 

American society which is being 
trampled by technology and science 
released by the industrial monster 
has created social devices to defend 
itself. One of these devices is often 
referred to as the “prolongation of 
infancy.” This was inevitable for 
self-preservation; it avoided flood- 
ing the labor market. Subsequently, 
more years are attached to formal 
education. Children have been re- 
quired to remain in school until the 
age of 16. Most American youths 
continue their education until 18 or 
older. Unfortunately, adults find 
themselves more incapable of main- 
taining a balance between their 
formal training of years ago and 
what is practical today or what will 
be practical 15 
Serious 


years from now. 
consideration should be 
given by the adult educator and his 
community to this ever-increasing 
social threat. 


Leisure Time 

As a result of the existing social 
devices mentioned above, we find 
ourselves faced with a third angle. 
Some may go so far as to look upon 
this angle as an offshoot of the 
longer life expectancy of adults. 


By BEN J. RUSSO 


Nevertheless, it carries such broad 
implications that it warrants atten- 
tion here as a serious issue in itself, 
It is called leisure time. There even 
has been speculation at this time re- 
garding a social development in our 
industrialized society; this is the 
shortening of working hours in the 
week. At one time machines were 
considered a threat to the labor 
market. On the contrary, we now 
see that automation has continued to 
raise the economic structure of our 
society to a higher level. With the 
increase in the use of machines, the 
higher our standard of living rises 
the more technological 
deemed 


skills are 
allowing more 
people to have more time to enjoy 
life. Here again the “lighted school- 
house” plays a most important role 
to which communities are turning 
for an answer to many of their 
sociological and technological de- 
mands. This means constant study 
on the part of educators for extend- 
ing services to adults. 


necessary 


Our concluding angle involves a 
serious trend in population shifts. 
We now associate such words as 
commuter, suburbanite, subdivision, 
countryside living, etc., with the huge 
exodus from the metropolitan area 
to the suburbs. This shift in popu- 
lation has put a burden on the pub- 
lic schools and has made more de- 
mands on the new citizens of the 
new communities. Adults face addi 
tional domestic 
needs. They are turning to us for 
education ranging from basic skills 
of reading, writing and arithmetic 
to the discussion of local and na- 


community and 


tional polities. As citizens in a democ- 

racy having changed their habitat, 

they must now share and participate 
(Please turn to page 275) 
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Management Education 
(Continued from page 260) 


table from the facts 
present in the individual's own in- 
situation, 


can decide how much to 


constructs a 


ventory problem from 
which he 
buy and when, a desire to learn fol- 
The individual that he 


can save some of the 15 per cent or 


lows. sees 
more that it costs him to carry in- 
ventory. The relationship between 
what he is asked to do and a deci 
sion without hunch in it assumes 
practical significance. 

The third example to illustrate the 
interaction of objectives, laws of 
learning and method concerns cost 
concepts The purpose is to get the 
understand that the 
right decision depends on the right 


executive to 


cost concept. Reorientation of think- 
ing about Joel 
Dean points out that for “decision 
making, the cost that is important 
will be quite different from ‘actual’ 


costs is involved. 


costs as these are reported in the 
Costs, in 
other words, must be custom-tailored 


usual accounting record.” 


to fit the economic shape of the de- 
cision. The “opportunity” cost con- 
cept is one; “fixed” and “variable” 
are the other concepts in the ex- 
ample. 

What is the cost of $1,000 paid 
out as gifts, subscriptions, ticket 
purchases, in programs of 
contributions to po- 


space in 
lodges, clubs, 
litical party campaign funds? 
Thought reorientation follows if we 
proceed by asking the executive 
training group to take out paper and 
pen and then turn attention to the 
formulation of a_ gift-contribution 
policy. The operational meaning of 
“opportunity” under- 
stood more certainly in this 


than it will if the teacher merely 


cost will be 


way 


“talks” cost concepts. And, if in the 
illustration of the process of policy 
formulation itself, the 
plains the “why” of such policy, with 


teacher ex- 


proof that if net profit after taxes 
is, say, two cents per dollar of sales, 
and the opportunity cost of the $1,- 
000 is $50,000 in sales, the dollars 
and cents significance of the con- 
cept of “opportunity” cost sinks in. 
The cost to be charged to use for 
specific purposes of any factors of 
production is what is given up by 
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their not being applied to their best 
alternative use. Demonstration and 
calculation by the student turns into 
self-propulsive activity in the de- 


velopment of decision-making 


ability. 
The tailor-made “opportunity” 
cost concept becomes synonymous 


with the right decision, and policy 
becomes an effective instrument for 
the control of the business purse. 


The fourth example to bring out 
the interaction of objectives, laws 
of learning and method—to make 
operational sense out of the propo- 
sition that management decision is 
“predictive” —calls on the executive 
group to take the financial state- 
ments of the business as_ received 
from the accountant, take paper and 
pen, and rule it up into two columns, 
“fixed” and “variable.” After dem- 
onstration that costs are 
“fixed” because their dollar amount 


some 


by the year does not change with 
production or sales volume, or they 
are “fixed’’ by decision, while other 
costs vary with production or sales 
volume increases or decreases, the 
student proceeds to “reclassify” his 
own book into “fixed” and 
“variable.”” Given the formula, and 
different levels of operation, he cal- 
culates the break-even point for his 
own operation—in dollars and in 
units—and goes on to predict profit 
or loss for each day or year. He 
knows what to do about what costs, 
about sales, to control the details of 
his profit picture. To go ahead by 


costs 


operational definition as just illus- 
trated, is to live through an actual 
situation with the student. He reacts 
to its different aspects for the satis- 
needs and so he 


faction of basic 


learns. 


Summary 

Every methodology is a procedure 
to facilitate pattern formation in the 
student—the way the student car- 
ries over into action what he has 
learned. If he has not changed, if 
he is the same trial-and-error, rule- 
of-thumb, decision maker, insensible 
to change and reacts the same as be- 
hasn’t learned, and_ the 
teacher hasn't taught. If he has 
learned, he should possess a knowl- 


fore, he 


edge of principles and how to use 
them, decision-making and problem- 


solving skill. He should emerge with 
an attitude that sees reflective think- 
ing as a way to the right decision, 
and command facts that he did not 
possess before. 

When direct experience with real 
problems and principles join in wed- 
lock, the offspring is “one best 
method” of learning, that is, living 
through an actual situation and re- 
acting to its different aspects for 
the satisfaction of the learner’s basic 
needs. 


Travel Seminar Jointly 
Sponsored 

An Israel Study Seminar is be- 
ing jointly sponsored this summer 
by AEA, CNO, NAPSAE, and the 
Department of Education and Cul- 
ture of the Jewish Agency for Israel. 
Its purpose is to afford adult edu- 
cators an opportunity of observing 
the manner in which Israel has 
harnessed adult educational methods 
to solve problems which confront it. 
Participants will be able to evaluate 
the extent to which these problems 
are similar to those encountered by 
adult educators in the United States. 

The seminar is open to “those 
engaged in adult education or group 
work with adults, but criteria have 
been established which will give 
those engaged in certain types of 
work preference over others. Full 
information can be secured from Dr. 
Samuel D. Freeman, 145 East 32nd 
St., New York 16, N. Y., or De- 
partment of Education and Culture 
of the Jewish Agency, 16 East 66th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Applica- 
tions should be requested from either 
of these 

The cost of the Seminar, from 
and to its departure point, New 
York City, has been set at $1,095; 
but scholarships in the amount of 
$300 each will be available for all 
approved participants, making their 
net cost $795. 

Plans call for departure from 
New York on July 3 by KLM 
airlines, with arrival the next day 
in Tel Aviv. The return trip will 
leave Tel Aviv on August 1, arriv- 
ing in Amsterdam the same day. 
Departure from the Dutch city will 
be August 4, with arrival in New 
York the following day. 


Adult Leadership 
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A Busy Young Mother 


Seeking Education Shows Us 


By CAROL P. FETZER 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


a the next column is a graphic 
outline of the regimental routine | 
imposed upon myself when, in the 
fall of 1956, I enrolled as a student 
in the Liberal Arts College at 
Wayne State University. This was 
my response to a two-column ar- 
ticle which had appeared in a local 
Detroit paper the previous spring. 
It told of a woman who, upon pass- 
ing satisfactorily the entrance ex- 
amination requirements of the Uni- 
versity, had been enrolled as a “Spe- 
cial Student” and was in the process 
of completing fifteen hours of Lib- 
eral Arts courses (Freshman Level) 
in preparation for admittance as a 
matriculating student. The informa- 
tion which impressed me was that 
her elementary schooling had been 
terminated in the eighth grade and 
that she was now able to acquire a 
college education without having to 
obtain high-school credits. This was 
a timely revelation to me. I too had 
long desired to acquire a higher edu- 
cation but had assumed that to do so 
would mean going back to high 
school to pick up the seven or eight 
credits needed for graduation. At my 
age, this step was psychologically 
unattractive. The article implied that 
this obstruction had been abolished 
and I took steps to take the en- 
trance exams. 

Having passed them satisfactorily, 
I enrolled in English and History 
courses, limiting myself to six hours 
of class a week. I knew that this ad- 
ditional activity would require phys- 
ical and mental adjustments on my 
part, it having been twenty years 
since I had been engaged in any 
major intellectual pursuits. In ad- 


Caro. P. Fetzer is a housewife in Royal 
Oak, Michigan. Her article affords proof 
that young mothers can make the adjust- 
ment needed to continue their formal 
education if they really so desire! 


MARCH, 1960 


SCHEDULE 


TIME Monpay, WEDNESDAY, Fripay 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY 


5 :00- 8:30 A.M. Breakfast for family—make beds Same 


8 40-10 345 


Transportation time and study 


Washing, House Clean- 
ing, Telephoning 


10 :45-12 :45 Classes 

12 :45-— 2:00 Return home Study 

2 :00— 4:30 Miscellaneous Tasks; Sweeping, Dusting, 
Mending, Grocery Shopping Study 


4:30 6:00 
6 :00- 7 :30 
7 :30-10 :00 


Miscellaneous; Study, 
clothes for next day 


Children home from school, Prepare dinner Same 


Dishes (including Breakfast) Same 


Iron, Prepare 
Same 


dition it must not conflict with the 
duties required of me in my role of 
homemaker. At this time I was do- 
ing the washing and ironing for a 
family of five, and having only oc- 
casional help with the housework. 
Modern appliances facilitated these 
tasks. My son, also a freshman in 
college, no longer needed my _per- 
sonal supervision. My two daugh- 
ters, aged fourteen and nine, de- 
manded a normal amount of atten- 
tion. Until now, my family obliga- 
tions had lent themselves to a flex- 
ible schedule. 

The first physical adjustment 
came on a Monday morning, in the 
latter half of September, when the 
alarm jangled at 5:00 A.M. It 
jangled exclusively for me. The 
schedule was arranged to allow me 
ample time in which gracefully to 
prepare breakfast for the family and 
then make ready for my departure. 
Rising at five o’clock, I found a de- 
lightful surprise in store for me. 
sreakfast preparations were accom- 
plished easily without interruptions 
from the family ; there was no stop- 
ping to sew on a button or to search 
for the mate to a sock while the 
toast burned or the eggs overcooked. 
It was rewarding to find that the 
earlier rising hour made me master 
of my tasks and this state of mind 
resulted in more physical energy. 


Now, I looked forward to Mon- 
day mornings. Heretofore, I had ap- 
proached the day reluctantly as the 
rest of the family appropriately at- 
tired departed to their respective of- 
fices and classrooms, while I, the 
janitress, (appropriately attired), 
sorted the week-end accumulations 
of newspapers, magazines and tele- 
vision programs strewn about the 
house and then went to the basement 
to attack a formidable bundle of 
soiled laundry. Now I was dressed 
in street attire (the house having 
been tidied the evening before) and 
walking leisurely to the bus-stop. 

This method of transportation was 
new to me, the family car having 
always been available for shopping 
trips and social activities. My initia- 
tion was painful. The first few morn- 
ings, the breakfast I had so leisurely 
swallowed and digested (1 thought) 
sloshed threateningly around my 
palate as my nostrils acquainted 
themselves with an atmosphere di- 
luted with gas fumes. Eventually, I 
made the trip with no complaint 
from my digestive organs and, heav- 
ing a sigh of relief, I summed up the 
advantages of riding the bus. 

The twelve-mile ride through the 
suburbs and outskirts of Detroit pro- 
vided me with eighty minutes (in 
cluding the return trip) for study. 


(Please turn to page 278) 
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C ommunity 
Development 


Continued from page 264) 


Thus additional knowledge taught 
in the classes will have practical 
meaning for them and for their 
community. 


The community development proc 
ess also broadens the citizen's scope 
so that he becomes more interested 
in the cultural or liberal arts aspect 
of life. Such projects as art or craft 
established, 
tually have a deeper significance be 


centers are which ac 
cause the emphasis of their program 
is centered on local citizens sharing 
skills and talents, with 
professional personnel just supple 
menting local ability. 


each others’ 


The consultant might still make 
occasional visits to the community 
and keep informed of developments, 
by conferring with the officers and 
advisory council. He might supply 
pecial assistance when community 
needs brief intensive 


require con 


sultation. In some. situations con 
sulting teams have assisted the com- 
this and 


follow-up period. 


munity in continuation 


Conclusion 

It is quite important that these 
eight periods do not 
sequence to be rigidly followed. Ac- 
tually what is more important is the 


become a 


need or function which each period 
satisfies My 
cated that each of these periods is 
vital to the 1 


experience has indi- 
process of a_ citizen- 


oriented community development 
program. My theory is that if suf- 
ficient time is not devoted to each 
these periods, the lasting 
democratic effect of the community 
development 


limited 


process will be very 
To say whether this theory 
how much time 


is correct, and 


should be 


requires more empirical study re- 


devoted to each period 


lated to each community situation. 
\With such information, a consultant 
could guide a more meaningful com- 
munity development 
that the effort 
individual human development. It is 
important to that the 
community development process con- 


program so 
could achieve more 
remember 


tinually concentrates on methods of 
putting broadest 
sense, to work for the enlightenment 


education, in its 


of the masses of people, not confin- 
ing itself to the pet scheme of any 
The framework 
represents a flexible guide for this 
purpose as well as a point of depar- 
ture for significant inter-disciplinary 
research and action. 


one group. above 


Achievements Resulting 

As a result of adhering to this 
procedure some significant achieve- 
occurred in the 


ments have 


com- 
munities where | have been serving 
as community consultant. 

Let us look at Pope County. The 
education committee 
consolidating the 
county unit school district and se- 
cured a $4,000 Ford Foundation 
grant for studying the use of ma- 
terial aids in the high school. The 
beautification 
mittees 
mercial 


succeeded in 


schools into a 


recreation 
established a county com- 
craft one of the 
rural schools closed through con- 
solidation.*”, The government 
mittee, joining forces with the local 
Farm Bureau involved an entirely 
new leadership group, and succeed- 
ed in consolidating 14 road districts 
two districts. The industrial 
committee established an incorporat- 
ed not for profit Industrial Founda- 
tion, which in cooperation with the 


and com- 


center in 


com- 


mto 


ocal carpenters union has been in- 
strumental in bringing about Ex- 
tension courses directed at specific 
trade skill needs of the community. 
They were also successful in form- 
ng the Pope County Industries, a 
iome industry employing 30 people, 
to manufacture furniture. The 
church committee assembled the 
first county union church gathering 
to analyze church conditions in the 
county community. Additional ex- 
tension classes were organized to 
meet the and interests in 
dairying and oil painting. 


needs 


The community of Cobden points 
to similar achievements, 
including a $25,000 medical clinic, 
and realization of a long standing 


concrete 


community ambition to establish a 
home industry—a $40,000 tomato 
cooperative. This in turn led to the 
launching of a cucumber and pepper 
cooperative and the Southern Illi- 


* Described in more detail in the Fifty- 
Kighth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, entitled Com- 
munity Education. The article is “Com- 
munity Educatiof in Southern Illinois”, 
by Richard W. Poston, pages 268-282. 


Qe eee 


nois Small 
Growers 


Fruit and Vegetable 
Association. This latter 
group was instrumental in securing 
a Federal small fruits experimental 
station at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity... A community unit school 
district was also formed here and 
an extension class organized to meet 
the need and interest in marketing 
cooperatives. 

In both communities the beauti- 
fication committees have enhanced 
the physical appearance as well as 
individual and community pride. 
Community development councils 
were formed to continue the co- 
ordinating and integrating work 
initiated thus far. Many other minor 
achievements resulted, including the 
mimeographing of valuable commit- 
tee reports. 

Behind each of the above accom- 
plishments is the story of people, 
and how they, through the com- 
munity development process, were 
able to achieve a type of human 
and community development — or 
change which they themselves at 
first doubted could be possible. Ac- 
tually, these accomplishments are 
more than just physical achieve- 
ments for the respective commun- 
ities. Each development is the result 
of many changes in the citizens as 
they began to perceive the broad 
significant principles of knowledge 

-i.e., educational principles, soci- 
ological principles, | psychological 
principles, governmental principles, 
economic principles, ete. These 
principles took on new meaning be- 
cause they were removed from the 
theoretical, intangible and often con- 
fusing realm which has so perme- 
ated formal knowledge, and were 
placed in the more meaningful con- 
text of the community develop- 
ment process, where an opportunity 
was created for them to become 
adapted and applied to the associa- 
tions and experiences of community 
living. 

Since the community is the con- 
sultant’s classroom, he is in a posi- 
tion to respect and appreciate these 
changes in perception and under- 
standing which occur amongst the 
people in the community. Those 


* Described in more detail on pages 
233-281 in the Doctoral Thesis by Severyn 
Bruyn; “A Comparative Study of Com- 
munity Action Programs”, University of 
Illinois, 1958. 
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conditions causing these changes to 
evolve are the woof and warp of a 
democratic system. In the few as- 
sociations I have had with com- 
munities, the yearning of the people 
is tremendous for more empirical 
evidence as to how they can pre- 
serve these conditions in our social 
system. What a fertile field for 
meaningful inter-disciplinary __ re- 
search and academic leadership! 


Questions and Answers 

This material has been submitted 
to a number of knowledgeable critics 
with the request that they comment 
upon it. Many valuable suggestions 
and questions have been received. 

The questions have been asked: 
What process, techniques, and so 
forth, do you use to move from one 
step to another? How do you deter- 
mine when to move on? What cues 
do you look for to tell you this? 
What timetable do you use? How 
long is each period? When, during 
the year, does the operation take 
place ? 

Most of these matters are left 
up to the executive committees or 
advisory council to decide in con- 
sultation with the consultant. After 
all, it is their community and not 
the expert’s community. There are 
certain mechanical steps which these 
leaders are anxious to hear about; 
but the “how” and “what” of apply- 
ing them to their own situation must 
be left up to them. Actually, the 
consultant has to feel as he goes so 
that he does not lose the human 
touch or drop off the deep end in 
academic theory. It isn’t so much 
the timetable or steps that are im- 
portant to the success of the com- 
munity development process, as it 
is the total knowledge of the execu- 
tive committee or advisory council 
with respect to the social tools that 
are required, and the proficiency 
with which they can use these tools. 
As for the time of year when the 
operation takes place, the intensive 
part of the community development 
program usually starts in the fall 
and continues through the winter 
and spring, but preliminary work 
might begin any time in the year. 

Other questions were: Does the 
procedure break down? Does the 
community start and then pull out? 
If so, when does it do this? 
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Yes, it can break down. One of 

the major factors that can cause 
this breakdown is that the consult- 
ant may become too rigid and ad- 
here to an outline too closely, as 
well as ignore differences between 
communities. Or, he may not realize 
that the citizens or community de- 
velopment leaders themselves may 
have sufficient knowledge for rem- 
edying unsatisfactory community 
conditions, and just need a mean- 
ingful procedure or framework to 
give this knowledge expression. 
Also, too many times not sufficient 
attention or time is devoted to estab- 
lishing the necessary foundation in 
order that the community develop- 
ment process can more effectively 
evolve. Community leaders often do 
not want to bother with taking the 
time for insuring that different seg- 
ments of the community are in- 
formed and/or educated to what is 
going on. 
Who sets 
the directions in which development 
will move? What process is used 
to set them, and are they set before 
or during the development ? 


Another question was: 


The executive committee or ad- 
visory council does this by apply- 
ing the principles of the community 
development fact-finding, 
study, and reporting ; informing and 
educating the community; discus- 
sion, decision and action; and eval- 
uation of the results, as described 
in the above context. The funda- 
mentals of the process are empha- 
sized by the consultant throughout 
his consultation with the commun- 
ity; but the application is worked 
out with the people so that they 
have an opportunity to use their 
own ingenuity, innate abilities, 
knowledge, and practical skills. 


pre cess : 


And the last question: How can 
we tell when a community is ready 
for community development? What 
processes do we use to develop 
readiness, and how do we institute 
them? 

A community development pro- 
gram or effort can begin no matter 
what size the community group. If 
the consultant can satisfy himself 
that Christianity started with twelve 
men, the matter of readiness is 
placed within an entirely different 
context. Further exploration of the 
Christian ideology reveals that one 


of the reasons it became, in its in- 
ception, the dynamic force or social 
movement that it did, was that it 
concentrated upon the personal 
worth, growth, development, need 
and potential of the human person- 
ality, rather than upon a_ single 
system. If the initiating leaders and 
the consultant can maintain a type 
of positive mental flexibility which 
will encourage exploration of knowl- 
edge for the solution of human needs, 
and also have the additional at- 
tributes of ingenuity and determina- 
tion, the community development 
idea, the participation, and the pro- 
gram will grow. 


Philosophic Conjecture 

Despite all the platitudes about 
democracy, the modern human per- 
sonality is still just a cog in a wheel, 
grinding away on someone else’s 
machine, whether it be the Univer- 
sity machine, the church machine, 
the medical machine, the industrial 
machine, the 
agricultural 
mental other. 
Human growth and personal devel- 
opment for the common man, even 
though he has moved up the social 
ladder materially, is still confined 
to the realm of idealism. The com- 
munity development itself 
may prove to be a dead-end street, 
if the government bureaus, the Uni- 
versity, the church, and other organ- 
izations in the community fail to 
integrate their efforts to serve the 
needs of man. Too many symptoms 
are evident that man is serving them, 
and is gradually becoming a servant 


machine, the 
machine, the 


labor 
govern- 


machine, or some 


pre CESS 


or slave to a vicious personality de- 
grading system within our demo 
cratic framework. 

Some authorities try to make us 
believe that Christianity as a pos 
sible solution has become too accul 
turated to lead mankind out of this 
cultural impasse or social dilemma. 
But perhaps a more honest interpre- 
tation of the situation is the fact 
that our system of developing or 
acquiring knowledge is in a_ rut, 
which has caused a_ significant 
amount of shallowness and _ sterility 
in community and national thinking. 
(Many citizens in the communities 
who are thinking are raising some 
thought-provoking questions on this 
matter.) Instead of knowledge con- 
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tributing substantially to the rem- 
edying of this dilemma, it seems to 
have adopted or condoned certain 
practices which are preventing the 
application and furtherance of those 
fundamental Christian principles or 
truths which are necessary for giv 
ing dignity to man. In a desire to 
use knowledge to obtain status, we 
have concentrated too much effort 
on defining what is, thereby making 
it impossible for other knowledge 
to find expression which might have 
the clue for rectifying those condi 
tions which breed human degrada 
tion 

Why isn’t it possible for knowl- 
edge to make more vivid, by exam 
ples, ways by which it can change 
those social forces which are de 
with himself, 
his dignity and his potentialities ? 


stroying man’s peace 


The community development 


process can have more profound 


thought 
and upon the ethics of our social 


impact on contemporary 


system if, first, those conditions are 
changed which destroy the inherent 
meaning of community ; and, second, 
a coordination or framework is 


found amongst the academic dis- 
ciplines to serve communities. I be 
lieve that through the community 
development process education in 
its broadest sense can be directly ap- 
plied to the needs and problems of 
people. It can make more meaning- 
ful for them the ways in which their 
attitudes, their and 
their relationships affect the profile 


or atmosphere of their local com- 


associations 


munities. It can impress upon them 
that this atmosphere can enhance 
or destroy human development as 
well as the dignity of man, not only 
in their home areas, but also in their 
states, their nations, their world. 

(Comments on Mr. Sehnert’s ar- 
ticle in the form of letters to the 
editor of ApuLT LEADERSHIP, will 
be welcomed. ) 
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page 2 
formance by both leaders and work- 
ers was that they had no means 
by which to determine whether their 
value or not. An 
absolute reversal of trend, such as 
a victory in which 20 per cent of 
the voters changed their normal pat- 


efforts were of 


tern of voting, is a rare occurrence. 
Yet “victory” was the only means 
used to measure organization effec- 
tiveness—and this in an area where 
the normal precinct casts 60 per 
cent of its votes for Republican 
candidates. 


A Performance Yardstick 

Actually, the public at large 
changes its opinions slowly; it does 
not adjust its basic allegiance each 
election. The best that can be ex- 
pected from an effective campaign 
is a shift of a few marginal voters 
from one candidate to another, say 
5 per cent of the total. While such 
shifts may mean a great deal on 
the larger where the vote 
distribution is close to 50-50, they 
count for very little in the conven- 
tional 60-40 precinct. But they do 
show that something has happened. 
Consequently, I felt that what was 
needed was a technique by which 
such marginal shifts could be meas- 
ured—a performance yardstick by 
which competence could be identi- 
fied no matter what the voting con- 
ditions were. 


scene, 


When, during the 1955 campaign, 
I was asked to help organize a 
township “research committee,” I 
proposed that the committee develop 
such a yardstick. The proposal was 
September that 
year we set about constructing the 
vardstick and establishing a_pro- 
cedure for its efficient use. 


accepted, and in 


We began by collecting election 
results from elections. 
Then, using drawn from 
these results, we computed a fore- 
cast for each precinct. We attempt- 
ed to use these forecasts in two 


previous 
trends 


ways; first, as production quotas 


for each precinct published prior to 


the election—to give the party 
workers specific targets to shoot 


at; and second, in evaluating re- 
sults after the election. However, 
resisted the 
them a_ challenge. 
They took the position that prior 


knowledge of the situation only con- 


the workers generally 
effort to give 


fused and discouraged them. They 
did not like to be reminded that 
Democrats were in the minority in 
most precincts and that they would 
probably lose. So, in subsequent 
years, we dropped the attempt to 
be efficiency experts. 


In some instances, on the other 
hand, the use of yardstick-forecasts 
as a tool for evaluation has been 
well accepted. Two of the political 
clubs have held post-election evalua- 
tion meetings each year since 1956. 
Using the yardstick forecasts and 
the results of the late campaign as 
a basis for discussion, the club 
members proceed with a precinct- 
by-precinct analysis of the election. 
During the analysis, moderated by 
the author as a presumably inde- 
pendent “expert,” audience par- 
ticipation is invited, encouraged, 
and even incited. And the workers 
seem to take a genuine interest in 
the interchange. 

Nevertheless, the actual impact 
of such meetings has been insignif- 
icant. The colloquies do not lead to’ 
a serious 
grams for 


reconsideration of pro- 
action. The apparent 
spirit generated does not carry over 
to the next campaign. It is difficult 
to avoid the impression that the real 
purpose of such meetings is not 
to increase effectiveness, but rather 
to give the workers some crumbs 
to crow about. The meetings seem 
to be cathartic rather than prophy- 
lactic; in five years, no practical 
effect has ever shown itself. 

These, then, are the meager re- 
sults of a modest experiment. In an 
effort to introduce operations-re- 
search techniques into precinct poli- 
tics a method was developed by 
which marginal shifts in voter sen- 
timent can be predicted and meas- 
ured. Whether it is a good method 
or not is not known. It has been 
so little regarded that it has never 
been subjected to serious criticism. 
Its reception by the politically active 
has been lukewarm and indifferent. 
The organized Democrats in the 
county include five or six officially 
designated committees, committee- 
men, and 12 to 15 clubs composed 
of volunteer workers. Of these, only 
two clubs have shown any contin- 
uing interest in the use of the per- 
formance yardstick. 

The concrete results of an elec- 
tion are usually only vaguely intel- 
ligible, and require further analysis. 
If properly analyzed, they can be 
made to yield much useful infor- 
mation. The performance yardstick 
is helpful in treating these results 
in a reasonably scientific manner. 


Adult Leadership 
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While it has a number of defects, 
it is certainly superior to the pres- 
ent performance gauge—victory 
alone. With the yardstick measure- 
ment, better organization of the po- 
litical effort should be possible. 


What Does It Mean? 

It had been my assumption that 
such an improvement was to be 
desired. I had thought that hard 
working people deeply involved in 
political activity would be interested 
in attaining maximum efficiency in 
their work. This assumption turned 
out to be wrong and experience 
with the evaluation indicated some- 
thing quite different. The two clubs 
that have’ attended evaluations are 
certainly the most active and pro- 
gressive in the county. Yet, with 
all their kindness and concern, it 
is only too obvious that a scientific 
approach to political action leaves 
them indifferent. These decent peo- 
ple come regularly to meetings, they 
listen, they ask a few restrained 
questions—sometimes, but rarely, 
challenging the technical features of 
the yardstick method. And the next 
year they go through the same mo- 
tions again. It is like a ritual atone- 
ment; but actual criticism must be 
kept at an impersonal minimum or 
it will be resented. The workers 
bleed too easily, 

Second, the method encounters 
the actual hostility of the old-line 
party workers. These are the in- 
digenous Democrats who have 
reigned in the ethnic enclaves long 
before the suburbanites moved into 
the county, and who still retain 
some measure of control in the old 
precincts. They operate according 
to the tradition they were brought 
up in; and as long as their popula- 
tion doesn’t drift away, the tradi- 
tion works. They have status: and 
power as “practical” politicians, and 
are properly interested in retaining 
that power. Personal relationship 
plays a large part in their modus 
operandi. With them, there is an 
understandable basis for hostility. 
Technical tools of statistics that in- 
dicate that they are losing influence 
in the undoubtedly 
threatening. They manifest their re- 
sistance to ‘ 


enclaves are 


‘efficiency politics” more 
by innuendo, noncooperation, and 
studied contempt than by substan- 
tive criticism. 
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In suburbia, with its ranks of 
houses spreading along the hillsides 
and down the valley, one would 
expect the situation to be different. 
Here are uprooted people, lacking 
confining convictions and seeking 
associates. Here school expansion, 
sewers, and transportation needs 
create issues around which an ac- 
tive organization could be devel- 
oped. The public is still a potential, 
waiting to be molded and used by 
an effective organization. In subur- 
bia, political workers are usually 
well educated and have some claim 
on intelligence. The situation they 
are dealing with is one in which 
performance ought to count. One 
would expect that here, at least, the 
workers would be concerned about 
performance and would be interest- 
ed in what they could do to improve 
it. 

And, formally, they are. The 
suburbanites make some effort to 
learn and to organize, just as they 
make some effort at evaluation. But 
the effort is more perfunctory than 
it is real. Above all things, these 
nouveaux engages want an active, 
stimulating organization that will 
have influence on the county scene. 
This is a major concern. To get it 
they act, they form committees, they 
arrange affairs, all most energet- 
ically ; but usually for the most mea- 
ger results. They work so hard thev 
do not have time to think; and in 
fact, they do not seem to like to 
think. They do not want to take 
time from the more interesting ac- 
tivity to formulate objectives and 
investigate means by which they 
could direct this activity more pur- 
posefully. They want the “expert” 
to reveal a secret way to success, 
not to tell them that their activity 
must be directed more intelligently. 

They would rather work than 
think. This much is clear. The 
working does something for the 
suburban party worker that think- 
ing cannot do. It is as if elections 
were sacred ceremonies involving 
rituals to be performed with dedica- 
tion. Such rituals serve to release 
the tensions and frustrations asso- 
ciated with the suburbs, and as a 
substitute for fellowship. If this is 
the case, then politics is not object 
oriented but subject oriented; and 
party workers are not working to 


elect candidates but to satisfy them- 
selves and their needs. 

To such people, the outsider who 
comes and asks them to think about 
the work they are performing is as 
welcome as a hairshirt. By ques- 
tioning the effectiveness of their 
performance he impugns the activ- 
ity itself. Is it really worthwhile to 
be so engaged if the results are so 
meager? At every evaluation meet- 
ing a strenuous effort is made to 
get the “expert” to predict a suc- 
cessful campaign for the coming 
year. This would be the secret key 
that would unlock wondrous doors 
to prestige, and that would release 
the workers to work with renewed 
vigor. But more statistics have the 
discomfort of reality, and are felt 
to be out of place in the kind of 
play-therapy that passes for politics 
in suburbia. 

Political objectivity, then, is not 
very acceptable to burgeoning subur- 
bia because it is disruptive. The 
leaders do not want to know the facts 
about performance, because such 
facts can be a threat to their position. 
The petty game of politics, the busi- 
ness of maintaining control in a mi- 
nority party, is their major interest. 
Party victory is a secondary matter. 
The old settlers are not much con- 
cerned with changes in performance. 
They are used to the system, and 
have achieved small status 
within it. And the tender suburban 
ites are of two minds. There is no 
question that they like the feeling of 
effectiveness; but fear puts it out of 
their reach. For them, a paraphrase 
of the words of St. John would seem 
to apply only too well. “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you anxious,” 


some 
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° is Ze 
Changing Society 
(Continued from page 269) 
in community affairs. They want 
preparation to adjust 
more adequately and effectively. 
They desire leadership and training 


themselves 


so that they may use their leisure 
time wisely. 
Leaders in adult education are 
now meeting every where to study 
and discuss possible courses in lib- 
eral education to be introduced in 
their school 


evening programs. 
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only after the adult leader has made 


courses should be developed 
an analysis and inventory of current 
programs and potential audiences. 
Then he may proceed to design 
these courses to help adults meet 
everyday problems. They will help 
the adults to understand better the 
significance of their lives. 

Liberal education will range from 
providing the adult with the oppor- 
tunities to appreciate the arts to 
helping him understand the complex 
ways of politics and international 
affairs. It will guide him to the 
answers of the questions, “Who am 
1?" “Where am 1?” and “When am 
ow 
Council Can Help 

It should be mentioned here that 
an adult education program which 
is striving to bridge a gap between 
a school and a community may find 
at its disposal a world of wealth in 
untapped civic leadership. A citi 
zens’ advisory council would clearly 
identify and develop the four angles 
discussed so that they may appro- 
priately solve any of the problems 
which inevitably arise in all Ameri- 
can communities today. The adult 
educator should employ the services 
of ‘these lay people who represent 
the housewives, the businessmen, the 
laboratories and industrial plants, 
the social and civic organizations, 
the middle aged and the old aged. 
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Sixteen Reasons 
Continued from pag 261) 
during summer and 


courses off campus during school 


Callpus 


year. 
Viss Harriett: Second 
ary school 


Reason 14. 
Graduated 
with teaching degree in 1938 and 


teacher. 


is now working toward her per- 
manent teaching certificate. 


Mrs. Cleo: Widow 


over 65 years of age who travels 


Reason 13: 


a great deal. This is her first ex 
perience with college work and 
she was concerned about missing 
class due to previously arranged 


trip. Cut winter vacation short. 
Reason 16. Mr. Clem: Motel own 
er who is very busy during tour- 
ist season. Wants to keep his 
mind active during rest of year. 
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Married, and his wife attends 


classes in another off-campus 


center. 

These are just sixteen of many 
reasons why off-campus teaching is 
an integral phase of higher, and 
adult, education. 
degree, the objectives of the course 


Perhaps to some 


taught were reached, but even more 
important was the lesson which the 
writer re-learned from the Pre- 
amble of the Constitution of the 
United States, specifically its “gen- 
eral welfare” clause. Every individ- 
ual in America has the inalienable 
right for an education as a part of 
his “general welfare.” This right of 
every youth and every adult, re- 
spected and granted, will bring this 
and succeeding generations a fuller, 
richer, healthier, and happier life. 
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A Delegate Looks 


Continued from page 268) 
who would have been better quali- 
fied to represent the group on this 
particular task. 

As far as I can recall, we voted 
on three other occasions, all of them 
involving critical incidents in the 
group’s history. Toward the end of 
the second meeting, we voted to have 
a recorder, one who would not in- 
terpret but rather present a straight 
report of what had happened at the 
previous meeting. This victory was 
in part a defeat for those who rather 
wanted an observer. Luckily, one 
of the strong supporters of having 
either an observer or a recorder was 
at the bottom of our alphabetical 
listing ; he volunteered to begin, and 
so—by impulse—we agreed to be 
recorders alphabetically in reverse. 
At any rate, | 
what we agreed to; somewhat to my 


thought that was 


surprise, the order was observed. 

If the reverse alphabetical order 
was held to, the instructions to avoid 
ail interpretation were deliberately 
ignored by the fifth recorder (some- 
times unintentionally by previous 
recorders ), provoking another crisis 
and the necessity for another vote. 
After reprimanding the recorder for 
her transgressions, we voted to com- 
bine the office of recorder and ob- 
server ; the recorder-observer would 
record the highlights of the meeting 


and make as much or as little in- 
terpretation as he saw fit. Four re- 
ports later, the report was almost 
complete observation; the recorder- 
observer was, of course, compli- 
mented on the fine report he gave, 
one of the highlights of the three 
weeks of meetings. Watching the 
inevitable evolution of this office, 
seeing how increasingly the reports 
were used constructively by the 
group, was fine learning for one who 
initially strongly supported having 
an observer and not a recorder. By 
going along with the idea of creating 
the lesser office and trusting that the 
group would come to recognize the 
value of observing, I saw my original 
idea eventually adopted. I trust that 
I shall remember this incident here- 
after. 

A third vote occurred during the 
“tape recorder incident.” When the 
trainer told us that unaware we had 
been telling him how we saw the 
“Bernie incident” (his observation 
on my putting others on the spot), 
the majority of our incredulous 
group wanted to check up on his 
assertion by replaying the tape re- 
corder then and there; if we were to 
do this, we had to do so right away 
since but ten minutes of the meet- 
ing were left. One dissenting mem- 
ber thereupon strongly stated that 
we should not waste the group’s 
time by listening then; rather, those 
who so desired could listen on their 
own time. As one of the more rea- 
sonable members later said, “Orig- 
inally, | wanted to listen to the tape 
recorder to check up on Eric’s state- 
ment. Then, I didn’t care if it was 
Mickey going to 
listen to that tape recorder.” Need- 
less to say, we did listen to the re- 


Mouse—I was 


corder. Even so, as we kept coming 
back to this incident, an increasing 
sense of guilt seemed manifest; we 
should have listened more patiently 
to the dissenter instead of “railroad- 
ing’’ our decision through. 

Is it not surprising, in the light 
of the popularity of parliamentarian- 
ism, that putting into operation a 
clear-cut majority need was seen 
as ‘railroading’? As one becomes 
sensitive to the feelings of others, the 
following of another person’s lead 
may not occur, but the acceptance 
of his objection (his veto power) is 
more likely to happen. 
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Three days after the tape-recorder 
incident, in effect we considered its 
implications by discussing the topic 
of minority rights and obligations 
in which words of wisdom, so it 
seems to me, were spoken. It was 
the right of the minority, we agreed, 
to be heard out. On the other hand, 
it was the minority’s obligation to 
state its position in such a way that 
it still rernained part of the group 
since only as part of the group could 
it possibly influence the group. This 
potential influence is valuable since 
it helps bring out the “minority sen- 
timents” within the majority itself. 
We also recognized that minority 
and majority concepts are dynamic ; 
the supporters of an action differ in 
the strength of their support; those 
who oppose an action differ in the 
strength of their opposition. As long 
as the group remains a group—as 
long as sides are not polarized— 
change can and will take place. The 
evolution of the office of recorder, 
previously discussed, illustrates this 
truth. 


The Use of Theory 

Previously in this article, I have 
been illustrating the truth that the 
essential learning at Bethel takes 
place in the T-Group; everything I 
have discussed so far came out of 
the T-Group sessions. In addition 
to these meetings, however, we 
heard sixteen theory lectures and 
participated in group and inter- 
group exercises. There are those, | 
know, who saw little or no value 
here; I am not of their number. 
True, attendance at the theory ses- 
sions might theoretically have been 
dispensed with without loss since 
the lectures were subsequently 
typed. Still, repetition is a value: 
the spoken word frequently com- 
municates as the written word does 
not; and I watched with interest the 
styles of public speaking as related 
to the establishment of certain norms 
of expected performance. The first 
speakers all mixed humor with mat- 
ter; furthermore, while the an- 
nounced purpose was to discuss self, 
group, and larger-system function- 
ing, the first speakers never went 
beyond the small-group or at most 
somewhat larger organization level. 
Thus, the first speaker who omitted 
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humor from his talk had some trou- 
ble keeping his audience's attention ; 
the next speaker, who both omitted 
humor and was talking on the theory 
of the community, lost this atten- 
tion. If I were to talk on such a 
topic, | thought, I’d go all out in 
being humorous and in being con- 
crete, the only way of possibly coun- 
tering the almost total absorption in 
self and small-group functioning at 
Bethel. 

A further lesson in how norms 
operate was driven home to me at 
a section meeting the first Friday 
afternoon divided 
into sub-groups to summarize our 
reading and thinking of that week 
on the topic of sensitivity to the 
social environment. The delegates 
were tired after a strenuous week ; 
they were looking forward to week- 
end trips, and some to family re- 
unions; many had slept or rested 
when they supposed to be 
reading ; the basic identification was 
with the T-Group, not with the 
sub-section. And so, quite naturally, 


when we were 


were 


most of the delegates came in with 
a series of fragmentary reflections 
(I did myself) which, when organ- 
ized by the sub-group, totaled half 
a typewritten page, or at most one 
page. But a delegate in my sub-sec- 
tion had taken the reading assign- 
ment and its implications seriously ; 
he came in with several typewritten 
pages. When we heard his report, 
our sub-group realized that all we 
had to do was incorporate our frae- 
ments with his analysis aml we'd 
have a terrific report. As I heard 
the first two reports—nothing spe- 
cial—I thought, “Wait till they hear 
ours.” Well, they may have heard 
the beginning of this report; but 
then looks of incredulity appeared. 
jokes were cracked, and in general 
it was quite clear that the report 
was being rejected because it bv 
far exceeded the expected norm of 
performance. To repeat, this exer- 
cise effectively drove home to me 
how implicit norms influence group 
functioning. 

Two other exercises were fruitful 
in providing some very personal in- 
sights as to my actual values. In 
the one, half of my T-Group met 
with two other split T’s to work out 
a solution of the problems created 


aiv 


by the staff supposedly taking the 
weekend off. Little did we know 
as we entered the conference room 
that the final decision was to be 
made not by the assembled group, 
as we thought, but by a democratic 
centralist—a_ staff member who 
would sympathetically solicit our 
opinions but make the decision him- 
self. In other words, the democratic 
centralist is the boss who calls in 
his staff for advice, but his is the 
privilege of using this advice as 
he sees fit. When the trainer an- 
nounced that he’d make the final 
decision, we didn’t really believe 
him. But as the exercise drew to a 
close, we saw that Ed really meant 
what he had said; then, exercise or 
no exercise, one of our members 
became so genuinely angry that if 
the exercise had lasted another ten 
minutes, ‘Tom 
inovement for 


would have led a 
forcefully ejecting 
Kd from the conference room. ‘Tom 
didn’t care if Ed’s decision was 
wise or not, liberal or not: any de- 
cision arrived at by this method was 
unsatisfactory from his point of 
view. Unlike Tom, I was confused 
since though I also disliked the 
method, I approved the decision. In 
another exercise, | was playing the 
role of a boss who, I thought, was 
permitting his subordinates to solve 
a given problem. But the subordi- 
nates and the class observers saw 
me as a democratic centralist. And 
so I was reminded again that I am 
sometimes prepared to sacrifice the 
“right way” to arrive at a decision 
for the “right answer.” 

During the laboratory's closing 
session, the staff's blessing seemed 
to be on the “agnostic” 
sponse to the Bethel experience: 


for three weeks, we had had an 


initial re 


intensive work-out in learning how 
to learn whose value would be mani- 
fest hereafter, perhaps years later. 
This weeks 
after my return from Bethel, is not 


article, written two 
intended as a final evaluation of this 
experience. Rather, here are some 
learnings that took place, individual 
learning and learning which | be 
lieve was shared by many of the 
delegates at the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development 
at Bethel, Maine, from June 21st to 
July 10, 1959. 
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It Can Be Done! 


ontinued from page 271) 
It was an advantage to be able to 
dispense with details, such as check- 
ing a gas tank and finding a parking 
place. It was also more economical. 
By purchasing a strip of ten com- 
muter tickets at a reduced price, my 
transportation cost was seventy-five 
cents a trip. Gas and parking fees, 
had I been driving a car, would have 
totaled $1.05 for the same journey. 

The major expense was the tui- 
tion. At twelve dollars per credit 
hour, my total fee was seventy-two 
dollars. Textbooks came to approx- 
imately six or seven dollars. | bought 
good second-hand ones. During the 
term I spent several dollars for sup 
plementary paperbacks or work- 
books required for the course. 

The mental adjustment required 
of me was the exercise of faculties 
which had lain dormant for many 
years. | had to learn again how to 
concentrate as well as redevelop the 
ability to memorize and retain facts. 
When studying at home, I trained 
myself to focus my attention on the 
contents of the texts in front of me 
and shut out the images of house- 
hold tasks that intruded reproach- 
fully upon my mind during study 
hours. The memorizing of dates, 
events and personalities in the his- 
tory course gave me a little concern 
at first. Gradually it unfolded to me 
how to select the key facts in each 
topic under consideration. Attentive 
consideration to the professor’s in- 
terpretation of the topic helped ine 
retain these facts. Dishwashing time 
provided me with a third opportun- 
ity to rehearse them. A rhythmical 
process developed. For an exam | 
had to summarize the magistrates 
and assemblies of the Roman gov- 
ernment in 287 B.C, 

“How 
elected ?”” | would ask mysel/, swab 
bing a plate with a dishcloth. 


many censors and how 


“Two”, | would answer, “elected 
for eighteen months every five years 
from ex-consuls’”’, and I rinsed the 
plate and placed it in the drainer. 
(Il was grateful that earlier in my 
experience, when my husband and 
| were serving in various capacities 
in the neighborhood Boy Scout 
Troop and P.T.A., I had become 


an advocate of the rinse and stack 
method ). 

Kliminated from my schedule are 
bridge club meetings, television pro- 
grams and conversational telephone 
calls. My family and friends under- 
stand, fortunately, what I am trying 
to accomplish, and they cooperate. 
At the end of the term I discovered 
I had managed to accompany my 
husband to several social functions 
carried on in connection with his 
business, and had served in a minor 
capacity at two or three school ac- 
tivities for the children. In addition 
I contributed a few hours of time 
to church functions each week. 
These activities usually took place 
on a week end when my hours be- 
came more flexible. Saturdays and 
Sundays continued to be the time 
for shopping jaunts and family ac- 
tivities of a nature. 
When the children retired for a cou- 
ple of hours to do homework I fol- 
lowed suit. At the end of the term 
I found I had passed the final exams 


recreational 


with an above-average grade. The 
elimination of social activities I felt 
had been replaced with a more 
worthwhile pursuit, one which 
would eventually expand the scope 
and enhance the quality of my use- 
fulness. 

Three factors I consider to be 
assets in sustaining the demands of 
this routine are robust health, moral 
support family, and 
youngesters who exercise a measure 


from one’s 


of self-sufficiency. 
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Dates to Remember 
March 6-10: 

\ssociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Washington, 
B.C, 

March 25-30: 

NEA Department of Elementary 

School Principals, St. Louis, Mo. 
March 27 - April 2: 

White House Conference on Children 

and Youth, Washington, D. C. 
March 29- April 2 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 3-9: 
National Library Week. 
April 17-21: 

\ssociation tor Childhood Education 

International, Cleveland, Ohio. 
\pril 19-22 

National Catholic Educational Asso- 

ciation, Chicago, Il. 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
AS ADULTS 


By Paul B. Maves. Abingdon Press, 


Nashville 2, 


» 
$2.00. 


Tennessee, 1959, 217 pp. 


One of the great gaps in adult educa- 
tion literature for a long time has been 
that existing between the social scientists 
on the one hand and the adult education 
practitioners on the other. Much progress 
has been made in filling this gap, as every 
loyal reader of this magazine knows, by 
the contributions in ApuLT LEADERSHIP 
since 1952. But there still has remained a 
dire need for a concise but comprehensive 
summary of the major findings of the 
various sciences concerning the 
unique characteristics of adults, especially 
as learners. 


social 


Paul Maves has gone a long way to- 
ward satisfying this need in this quite 
short and very readable book. In fact, 
in the estimate of this reviewer, it is the 
most concise, most comprehensive, and 
most authentic digest of scientific knowl- 
edge about adult personality and develop- 
ment yet to appear in the literature. 

Whille the primary concern of the 
author is with deepening the understand- 
ing of human behavior on the part of 
ministers and laymen in order that they 
may be more effective in the leadership 
of adult religious education, the material 
he presents is equally applicable to non- 
religious undertakings. Indeed, only the 
opening and closing chapters focus di- 
rectly on ecclesiastical implications. 

Such basic questions as these are posed: 
What are the really significant attributes 
and trends in the adult population as a 
whole that must be taken into account in 
planning adult education programs ? What 
are the factors influencing the behavior of 
adults that must be understood if we are 
to be successful in motivating and guiding 
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their learning? What is known about 
groups that will enable us to make better 
use of them in providing and supporting 
individual learning? What is happening 
to the family as a social institution that 
adult education should take into account? 
What are the physical, psychological, and 
social changes that take place with ma- 
turing, and what are their implications 
regarding the developmental tasks of 
adulthood? How do adults learn; what 
are the forces for and against change; 
and how can we best help individuals and 
communities to change ? 


In seeking answers to these questions, 
Dr. Maves surveys an amazing range of 
the findings of psychiatry, clinical and 
social psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, group dynamics, and education, 
and extracts from them the central facts, 
theories, and insights relevant to adult 
education practice. The result is a con- 
densed synthesis of the best information 
available today about the adult as a he- 
having and growing organism. It is in- 
formation which ought to be a part of the 
basic equipment of every citizen, but which 
is essential to the equipment of any 
adult educator. 

MatcoimM S. KNOWLES, 
Associate Professor and 
General Consultant in 
Adult Education, Boston 
University. 


GUIDANCE IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS 


By Donald G. Mortensen and Allen M. 
Schmuller. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 1959. 436 pp. $5.75. 

The need for an organized guidance 
program in education has become impera- 
tive. World, national and local conditions, 
and technical developments have created 
tensions which are confusing or threaten- 
ing to each individual as never before in 
our history. Great as the challenge now 
is to our way of education, in fact to our 
whole way of life, the democratic society 
remains one which is based tipon concern 
for the worth and dignity of each indi- 
vidual as well as need for his best pro- 
ductive efforts. It is this concern and this 
need that form the bases for guidance in 
the school. 

Guidance is a responsibility of political 
and social leaders, educators, and parents, 
and there is need for a view of its phi- 
losophy and functions which can reach the 
widest possible audience. Awareness of the 
problems of guidance must come not only 
to education but to the community as well. 
The democratic society, which underlines 
the worth of the individual, depends upon 
a unique form of education. To make this 
education a reality, in turn, requires an 
organized program of guidance working 
in harmony with the community out of 
which it emerges. The success that any 
guidance program will enjoy depends upon 
the intelligent interest and participation of 
all personnel concerned. 

This book presents in proper perspec- 
tive four essential and inter-related parts 
of the guidance program: (1) under- 
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standing of the individual by self and 
others; (2) knowledge of social needs 
and values in our technological society ; 
(3) specialized guidance services which 
will assist all pupils to make wise plans 
and choices and healthy adjustments ; and 
(4) provision of challenging educational 
experiences through curriculum and_ in- 
struction. This book may be read with 
profit not only by the specialists in guid- 
ance but also by all those concerned with 
the central purpose of education; the 
optimum development of mature and pro- 
ductive citizens to take their places in a 
free society. 

This textbook was written for use in 
introductory courses in guidance, counsel- 
ing, and pupil personnel work. It will 
help teachers, advisers, counselors, and 
administrators in their grappling with 
problems of guidance. Basic concepts and 
illustrations have been chosen which apply 
to both elementary and secondary levels. 


CASE STUDIES IN SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION 

By J. Bernard Everett, Mary Downing 
and Howard Leavitt. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Paper. 58 pp. 
1960. $1.00. 

These cases have been written to help 
bridge the gap between the theory and 
practice of school supervision. To a new 
supervisor faced with his first problem, 
the uncertainties of the problem, the com- 
plexity of facts, and the intangible nature 
of human relations add up to a situation 
which to him bears little resemblance to 
the material discussed in his supervisory 
training. 

Case studies approach reality. Yet be- 
cause they are sufficiently removed from 
the urgency and pressure of real life, they 
lend themselves to theoretical analysis 
and study. By providing a “lifelike” 
situation where theory can be tested, cases 
in supervision provide the “similar” situ- 
ation which makes transfer much more 
likely to occur. 

College and university classes in school 
administration or supervision of instruc- 
tion will find these cases a valuable supple- 
ment to the text. Experienced supervisors 
will find them of help in conducting super- 
visory workshops, staff meetings and con 
ferences. 

These cases are designed primarily for 
group study and discussion. Only in a 
group situation do all dimensions and 
possibilities become apparent. 


THE ANATOMY OF FREEDOM 

By Harold Medina, Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1959. pp. 178. $3.50. 

Written with humor and humanity this 
book is of particular interest to adult 
educators, especially those parts dealing 
with “The Liberal Arts and the Profes- 
sion,” “A Liberal Education and the Ad 
vancement of American Freedom,” “The 
Liberal Arts and the Whole Man,” “Guts 


and Loyalty,” and “Security.” 


to 
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Medina is able to make his 
points clear and interesting by citing ex- 
amples of his life’s work including his 
role in the communists’ trial of 1949, and 
the Anthony Cramer Treason Case. He 
admits to a rambling style but quickly 
says, “You may think I am aimlessly ad 
libbing and that I have forgotten what | 
started to say. Don't worry about that; 
it is just my way of approaching a subject 
on the bias. The direct approach is never 
quite as effective, whether you are bring- 
ing up children or arguing to a jury or 
trying to formulate a theme such as this.” 

Following this style, the author lectures 
the modern day lawyer, describes master- 
fully what he thinks of security, reflects 
upon liberal education in America, and 
declares, “None of the things I have been 
pressing upon your attention are possible 
except by the cooperation of large masses 
of people who trust one another, who 
wish one another well, and who respect 
the other person’s point of view. | should 
like to inquire whether there are any 
principles more fundamental to American 
democracy than justice, good will and 
freedom.” 


Judge 


The Anatomy of Freedom provides an 
eloquent plea for reason and understand- 
ing in an era of apprehension. 


GLENN §, JENSEN. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
NEW TEACHER 

By Willard Abraham. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1960. 60 
pages. Paper. $1.00. 

The information in this pamphlet is 
designed to answer the questions of new- 
comers to the teaching profession during 
the first months of their career. The prob- 
lems most likely to be encountered are 
discussed and solutions suggested. Advice 
is offered on how to choose the right 
school, get along with the other teachers, 
plan the first day of classroom teaching, 
and develop healthy relations with the 
children, parents, and community. A rule 
of common sense is applied to the typical 
situations which a young person beginning 
a new job in a new community is likely 
to face. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

By Frederick M. Chapman. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1960. 309 
pages. $5.75. 

Recreational. Activities for the Handi- 
capped outlines a useful plan for recrea 
tion especially designed for the needs and 
abilities of mentally or physically handi- 
capped persons, particularly those con 
fined to hospitals. It contains a_ well 
rounded program of activities and because 
of its comprehensive nature will serve the 
needs of a variety of groups. The book 
will be of special aid to those studying in 
the field of hospital recreation, occupa- 
tional and recreational therapy, 
group work and special education. Concise 
instructions are included for the conduct 
of activities to be used in the day-to-day 
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program planning of hospital recreation 
workers. 

Part I of this book is a general dis- 
cussion designed to give some insight into 
the nature of handicapped persons’ be 
havior patterns and offers suggestion on 
how the handicapped can best be helped to 
cope with and overcome their problems. 
Part II contains detailed descriptions of 
a whole range of activities which may be 
used to advantage: arts and crafts, hob 
bies, music, drama, the dance, nature 
study and outings, sports and games, etc 
The ecessary equipment, procedures, 
variations, and the type of patient t 
which each activity is suited is also dis 
cussed. Six general groups—the aged; 
children; medical and surgical patients ; 
neuropsychiatric; mentally retarded; and 
tubercular—are considered in terms of 
their needs, psychologies, and interests 


In addition to being thoroughly indexed 
to help the reader locate suggested ma 
terials for a recreation program, this 
volume includes a calendar recommending 
projects based on holidays and seasonal 
events; methods for discovering the pa- 
tients’ interests, and also a selected list of 
references to aid in procuring materials 
and pamphlets for such a program. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: 
A CASE STUDY 

By Burton R. Clark New York: 
VeGraw-Hill Book Company. 1960. 207 
pp $5.00 

This is a sociological analysis of one 
public junior college. It is an intensive 
case study of the development of the San 
Jose Junior College during its first four 
years 

The junior college is a school whose 
place in education is by no means clear 
and whose character has been problem 
atic. Not yet fixed in the American 
educational system the public junior col- 
lege is more of an educational unknown 
than the elementary school, the high 
school, the private liberal arts college, the 
state college and the University. Its new- 
ness renders it especially interesting for 
organizational study. To study a junior 
college was to increase the likelihood of 
finding an illuminating situation in which 
the character of an organization is formed 
by interaction with its environment. It is 
also plausible that organizations in _ re- 
cently formed fields will be more likely to 
reflect present tendencies of society than 
will organizations whose character was 
originally formed in past eras. The junior 
college has something to tell us about the 
pressures of modern society on education. 


The study is presented as follows: The 
first chapter discusses the administrative 
setting in which San Jose Junior College 
is placed and some of the resulting prob- 
lems. The college had great difficulty in 
hecoming embedded in its area, because it 
was a new college in a relatively new 
movement and because it had to make its 
way in a web of organization which was 
somewhat unfavorable to it. Central here 
are the implications of location in a local 
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school discrict. Chapter 2 concentrates on 
the student clientele of the college as it 
is shaped by admission policy. High- 
lighted is the way in which the wishes of 
the students affected the purpose and out- 
look of the college; a central problem of 
the public junior college is identified. In 
Chapter 3, further effects of the adminis- 
trative setting and the student clientele 
are traced in the evolution of a formal 
organizational structure, the composition 
and orientation of the administrative staff, 
and the building of an appropriate in- 
structional force. The empirical materials 
of these three chapters are used in 
Chapter 4 as a basis for describing and 
interpreting organization character. The 
college is seen to be heavily dependent 
and oriented toward a secondary school 
model of organization, The junior college 
is posed as a kind of mass enterprise and 
problems of this type of college are ana- 
lyzed. Chapter 5 sets forth certain roles 
in higher education that the junior college 
performs, concentrating on a latent role 
that is involved in its special nature. 
Methodological explanations are found in 
the appendices 

This book is one of the volumes included 
in The Carnegie Series in American Edu- 
cation. This series has resulted from 
studies supported by grants from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, and is 
published by McGraw-Hill in recognition 
of their importance to the future of Ameri- 
can education. 


OPERATION ELVIS 


By Alan Levy, New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., Inc., 1960. 117 pp. $2.95. 

What happens when a_ million-dollar 
idol is transformed into an $83.20-a- 
month GI? The answers are reported 
in this highly amusing and disturbingly 
provocative story of the collision of the 
selective service and celebrity systems 
when Elvis Presley became an Army 
private. The author is a college-trained 
newspaper reporter who won The New 
Republic's 1958 “Younger Writer 
\ward.” He has a pleasing style which 
makes more readable his presentation of 
some fairly grim facts about the woe- 
ful taste of at least some of the members 
of the American press and public. 

Educators should read Operation Elvis, 
first to enjoy its fun, next to ponder the 
rather alarming situations which it re- 
flects 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL 
SERVICES 

By Carlton W. H. Erickson. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1959. 
479 pp. 

This is primarily a textbook for grad- 
uate students preparing themselves for 
work in the audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials field; but its nature and content 
make it a valuable handbook for audio- 
visual program coordinators and planners. 

Dr. Erickson gives a valuable study of 
the job of an audio-visual director. One 
who follows his recommendations should 
have no difficulty in building a thoroughly 
successful program. 


RESOURCES—A-V 


TIME 

16 mm, Sound $150; B & HW’ $75, 
15 min. Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, and Educational 
Film Library Association, 250 West 57th 
St., New York. 

This film portrays scientific time deter- 
mination, timekeeping, standard time 
zones in the United States, Daylight 
Saving Time, Greenwich Time, and the 
International Date Line. It is useful in 
science, mathematics, geography and 
astronomy courses. 


PERCEPTION 

16 mm. B & W $100. 17 min. Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N.Y. 

This film presents the theory that 
human perception is not merely a sensing 
of stimali. Rather, it is a set of extremely 
elaborate processes through which we 
organize our sensory impressions into 
clear, usable, meaningful pictures of the 
objects around us and inside us. The 
basic principles of perception that support 
this theory are illustrated by showing the 
activities of a group of students spending 
an evening in a college common room, 
These principles include perceptual con- 

‘y, attention, expectancy or set, and 
perception as an organizing process. Each 
principle is visualized in terms of every- 
day experiences, and explained in non- 
technical language that will be meaning- 
ful to a lay audience. 


COMMON FALLACIES ABOUT 
GROUP DIFFERENCES 

16 mm. B & HW $90. 15 min. Text- 
Film Department, MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
30, NY. 

Many popular notions about races, 
heredity and group differences, are wholly 
wrong; yet remain widely accepted be- 
cause most people, in their thinking about 
human relations, tend to cherish beliefs 
and ignore facts. This film analyzes seven 
such common notions in the light of 
known scientific evidence, and shows in 
what ways they are all fallacies. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

16 mm B & W $75, 13 min. Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
56, VY 

No two individuals are alike, Differ- 
ences result from both heredity and en- 
vironment. This film reviews and illus- 
trates what is known and generally ac- 
cepted about the relative influence of 
those two factors. 


LEARNING DISCRIMINATIONS 
AND SKILLS 


16 mm. B & W $60. 10 min. Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 
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In a detailed analysis of the learning 
process, this film demonstrates that the 
learning of a skill by any organism in- 
volves two basic and closely integrated 
processes: discrimination between stimuli 
and application of this discrimination in 
the making of selected responses. Labora- 
tory experiments with pigeons are shown 
in the demonstration. Script was written 
in collaboration with Kk. C. Montgomery, 
Assistant Professor, Department of Psy- 
chology, Yale University. Technical ad- 
visors on pigeon scenes were Richard J. 
Herrnstein, Ph.D., and William H. 
Morse, Ph.D., of the Department of 
Psychology, Harvard University, where 
the pigeon scenes were photographed. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF THE BRAIN 

16 mm. B & W $135. 27 min. Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N.. ¥. 

A dramatic report on man’s latest 
knowledge of the human mind—its in- 
nermost complexities and science’s new- 
est methods of learning its secrets. An 
actual operation on a human brain is 
seen, performed at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Hospital. From the CBS Tele- 
vision Conquest Series, produced in co- 
operation with the National Academy of 
Sciences and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


CONFLICT 

16 mm. B & W $110. 18 min. Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. .. 

Conflict is an inescapable aspect of life 
that has an important influence on the 
behavior of an organism. Four basic types 
of conflict are dramatized in problem 
situations familiar to college students, 
then illustrated with rats under labora- 
tory-controlled situations. Script was 
written in collaboration with kK. C. Mont- 
gomery, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Psychology, Yale University. Tech- 
nical advisors on rat scenes were Gerald 
McClearn and Marshall Segall, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Yale University. 
Rat scenes were photographed at the 
Psychological Laboratories, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


REINFORCEMENT IN LEARNING 
AND EXTINCTION 

16 mm. B & W $50. 8 min. Te-xt- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, Ne ¥. 

In this film it is established that, in 
general, behavior that is reinforced does 
get learned, while non-reinforced behavior 
is extinguished. This principle is demon- 
strated in the film with both humans 
and pigeons. Script was written in col- 
laboration with K. C. Montgomery, As- 
sistant Professor, Department of Psy- 
chology, Yale University. Technical ad- 
visors on pigeon scenes were Richard J. 
Herrnstein, Ph.D., and William H. 
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Morse, Ph.D., of the Department of Psy- 
chology, Harvard University, where the 
pigeon scenes were photographed. 


THE HUMAN SIDE 

16 mm. B & W, sound, $125 sale; 
and $7 a day rental. 24 min, Contem- 
porary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th St., 
New York ], N., y. 

A film which tells the story of mental 
hospitals and mentally ill patients as seen 
through the eyes of a volunteer worker, 

In the film mental illness emerges 
as not only a professional and govern- 
mental responsibility but as an individual 
and community responsibility as well. 
We learn some of the things we can do 
even in our own homes to lighten the 
burden of mental illness. 


A DANCER’S WORLD 

16 mm. B & W’, sound, $175 sale, 
$17.50 rental. 30 min. Contemporary 
Films, Inc., 267 West 25th St., New 
York 1, N. Y. A Rembrandt Film 
Library release. 

Winner of first prize in the American 
Film Festival, as well as the Venice 
Film Award, this film features Martha 
Graham and her dance company. In it 
she discusses the dancer as a creative 
artist. She explains the dancer's craft 
simply and clearly as members of her 
company illustrate her theories in a 
beautifully executed dance into which 
have been woven all the basic techniques 
required by the modern dancer. 


CONTROLLING BEHAVIOR 
THROUGH REINFORCEMENT 

16 mm. B & W $95. 16 min. Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
56: OF. 

This film shows that by reinforcing an 
organism on different schedules, we can 
control not only how fast it works at 
any given time, but also the way it 
distributes that work within a_ given 
period of time. These results are demon- 
strated with pigeons under controlled 
laboratory conditions, and in an elemen- 
tary classroom where we watch the vary 
ing results of putting the children on 
different reinforcement schedules. Script 
was written in collaboration with K. C. 
Montgomery, Assistant Professor, De 
partment of Psychology, Yale University. 
Technical advisors on pigeon scenes were 
Richard J. Herrnstein, Ph.D., and Wil- 
liam H. Morse, Ph.D., of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Harvard University, 
where the pigeon scenes were photo 
graphed. 


SONGS OF NOVA SCOTIA 

16 mm. B & W, sound, $50 sale: 
$3 rental. 11 min. Contemporary Films, 
Inc., 267 West 25th St., New York 1, 
N. Y. Produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada, 1958. 

Dr. Helen Creighton has spent her 
life searching out the folksongs of her 
native Nova Scotia. This film follows 


her as she browses about the countryside 
with tape recorder. 


THE MONTHS BEFORE BIRTH 

16 mm. Eight 29-minute films. Indiana 
University, NET Film Service, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. $125.00 per print. 

This series of films, suitable for high 
school, college, and special adult use, in- 
cludes: 1. The Physiology of Reproduc- 
tion; 2. The Beginnings of Pregnancy; 
3. The First Visit to the Doctor; 4. 
Nutrition and Dental Care in Pregnancy ; 
5. The Middle Months of Pregnancy; 
6. The Last Months of Pregnancy; 7. The 
Birth of the Baby; 8 The Weeks after 
Birth. Dr. Anne B. Wagner, chief of the 
maternal and Child Health Division of 
the Pittsburgh Department of Health, is 
featured in the series. Through discus- 
sions, charts, still photographs and film 
clips, she handles the subject with tact 
and frankness. 


Joint Conferences 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


ferees—is under study. In any event, 
lodging, meal, and registration expense, 
not to mention the saving in time, should 
be considerably less for attendance at both 
conferences than ever before. 

So mark your calendars now. Look 
forward to a visit to the colorful West, 
to excellent accommodations, to fine pro- 
grams, to demonstrating your personal 
commitment to building and strengthening 
bridges for adult education by attending 
both conferences. 

The NAPSAE committee consists of 
Samuel E. Hand, president-elect, as gen- 
eral chairman; Elmer A. Mueller, pro- 
gram chairman; Edna-Jean Hershey, 
chairman of local arrangements; and Col- 
bert FE. Cushing, Alton P. Hadlock, and 
James A. Sheldon. 

The AEA committee includes Edwin P. 
Banks, general chairman; Evelyn M. 
Lewis, conference manager and chairman 
of local arrangements; and Harold W. 
Bentley, John T. Eastlick, John M. Ek- 
lund, Rabbi Manuel Laderman, Ronald 
Levy, Clarence D. Jayne, Morris H. Mc- 
Michael, Lottie E. More, Alfred C. 
Nelson, and Warren H. Schmidt. 

Howard L. Johnson acted as host and 
chairman of the joint meeting of the 
committees, which was greatly assisted in 
its cooperative planning by Carl E. 
Minich, NAPSAE president, and the ex- 
ecutive staff of both associations. 


Epwin P. BANKs, 
Denver Extension Center, 
University of Colorado. 


~#f @ fe 


STUDENT WORKBOOK FOR CREA- 
TIVE PROBLEM SOLVING COURSES 
AND INSTITUTES 

Sidney J. Parnes, 82 pp. $1, The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Bookstore, Buffalo 14, 
New York. 
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Fund Will Conclude Operations in 196} 


C. Scorr Frercuer, President and Di 


rector of the Fund for Adult Education, 
announced on January 22 that the Fund 
will spend approximately $6 million in 
the next 12 to 18 months, largely through 
colleges and certain national 
organizations, to liberal adult 
education, with emphasis on education for 
public responsibility. This amount is the 
remainder of the final grant to the Fund 
by The Ford Foundation, which was 
$17.5 million for the period 1957-1961 


universities, 
advance 


With the expenditure of this grant, the 
Directors announced, the Fund will con 
clude its ope rations. 

Thereafter, responsibility for the areas 
of the Fund's interest, The Ford Founda- 
tion and The Fund stated, will be assumed 
by the Education Division of The Ford 
Foundation 


Workshop on Rural Development 

Some 350 local leaders and professional 
workers taking part in the Rural De- 
velopment Program in Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Texas had an op 
portunity to compare progress—and prob 
lems—during a two-day workshop at Hot 
Springs, in mid-January 
organization, causes of low 
rural areas, organization for 
Rural Development, industrialization, and 
vocational and welfare programs were 
among the topics during the 
two-day meeting. 


Program 
incomes in 


discussed 


Speakers included Under Secretary of 
Agriculture True D. Morse; Dr. John 
White, Vice-President for Agriculture, 
University of Arkansas; Errol Hunter, 
Assistant Director of Extension, Okla- 
homa State University; C. A. Vines, Di- 
rector, Agriculture Service, 
Arkansas; and C. E. Kemmerly, Jr., As- 
sistant Director, Agricultural 
Servic e, Louisiana 


Adult 


Extension 


Extension 


Chicago's Education Council on 
TV 

Chicago's Adult Council in 
cooperation with the Chicago educational 


k.ducation 


282 


TECUWWS .- 


television station presented a three week 
series of programs called “College Days.” 
The presented 


from January 18 through February 4 


programs wert nightly 

Both live and film presentations told 
the stories of thirty Chicago-area 
colleges and universities, explaining their 
admissions requirements and the pro- 
grams they offer to both students and the 
public The series concluded with a dis 
cussion of midwest educational opportuni 
ties by the Council’s executive director, 
Robert Ahrens, and the education editors 
of the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago 
Daily News. 

The Adult Education Council offered 
viewers copies of its annual College Book- 
let, a guide to colleges and universities 
in eight midwestern Within 24 
hours after the first program in the series, 
mail requesting the booklet had arrived 
from 10 cities in three 


some 


states. 


States 


St. Louis University Undertakes Unique 
Educational TV Venture 

The establishment of a televised four- 
year certificate program in basic educa- 
tion was recently announced by the Very 
Rev. Paut C. Reinert, S. J., president of 
St. Louis University 

Called “Community Campus,” the pro- 
gram is believed to be the first fully tele- 
vised, multi-course curriculum 
fered. Upon completion of any six courses 
from each three major areas of study, the 
student will be eligible to 
University’s Basic 


ever of- 


receive the 
Education Certificate. 
Adult Education in Public Affairs is 
Undertaken 

The Fund for Adult Education. has 
made a grant of $121,800 over a three- 
year period to support an expanded pro- 
gram of continuing adult education in 
public affairs. The program will be under- 
taken by New York University’s Division 
of General Education 


More Funds to Aid Education 


EK. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany has announced grants totaling more 
than $1,300,000 have been awarded to 143 
universities and colleges in the company’s 
annual program of aid to Education 


Ford Foundation Underwrites Study in 
Less-Developed Countries 

\ training program keyed specifically 
to the problems of business and industrial 
growth in less developed countries to be 
established under a 7-year grant of $3.5 
million has been announced by the Ford 
Foundation. The grant has been made to 
Stanford University where the program 
will be centered, but the program will also 
involve participation by the graduate busi 
schools of other \merican 


ness 


major 
Universities 


The Foundation also announced a $3 
million grant for a 10-year development 
program of the School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies, Washington, D. C., a 
major center for training of Americans 
for government and private service in the 
international field. 


New Member of U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO 

Joun G. F. Spemen of Tucson, Ari- 
zona has been appointed to the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO the 
State Department has announced. Mr. 
Speiden is a member of the Governor of 
\rizona’s Committee on Arid Lands, 
which is concerned with the same prob- 
lems as UNESCO's Third Major Proj- 
ect, and so brings to his new appointment 
some advance knowledge of the problems 
of the Commission. 


Rural Development Program will be 
Expanded 

The State Extension Service Directors 
recommended that education ap- 
proaches perfected through the Rural De- 
velopment Program be used in all States 
to help “lagging” rural communities de- 
velop their resources. The recommenda- 
tion was made in a policy statement en- 
titled “Extension in Rural Development,” 
which was approved by directors at the 
recent annual meeting in St. Louis of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, 


have 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson after a conference with President 
issued the following state- 
ment, “An expanded Rural Development 
Program is one of the essential aspects of 
a sound farm program.” 

The President’s budget for 1960-61, 
which was sent to Congress January 18, 
includes an increase of approximately $3 
million for expansion of the program to 
all states. This is in addition to present 
expenditures of about $900,000 for educa- 
tional activities alone. 


Eisenhower 


Workshop for Community Leaders 


More than twenty Vermonters, repre 
senting fourteen community and_ state 
organizations attended a_ three-day 
“Workshop for Community Leaders” late 
in January. The held at 
Goddard College, in consultation with H. 
Curtis MIAL, community 
and development consultant of Syracuse, 


New York. 


sessions 


were 


organization 


New Secretary of Fund Appointed 

Miss ANNA H. Ciark of New York 
City has been appointed Secretary of the 
Fund for Adult Education. Miss Clark 
Miss Martha C. Howard, who 
served as Secretary of the Fund from its 
inception in 1951 until her death last 
March. 


succeeds 


News Editor for New Magazine 
Arnotp M. Broom has named 
News Editor of Overview, the new maga- 
zine for all educational executives. OVER- 
VIEW incorporates two Buttenheim publi- 


been 
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cations 


The School Executive and Edu- 
cational Business. Both were discontinued 
after their December, 1959 issues, and 
OVERVIEW 


made its debut in January, 
1960. 


AASA Joins Learning Resources 
Institute 

The American Association of School 
Administrators has joined a new organi- 
zation called Learning Resources Insti- 
tute, which will seek a major break- 
through for improved education on a 
worldwide scale. Dr. Joun E. Ivey, Jr., 
president of the Institute, in a_ recent 
statement said, “In cooperation with the 
nation’s schools and colleges the institute 
will begin a review of learning research 
and theory as a base from which to launch 
explorations of new tools for learning. 
We are striving for a breakthrough in 
education on a scale with those of recent 
years in medicine, agriculture, and in- 
dustry.” 


Interesting Data on Adult Education 

The 1960 report of the NEA Division 
of Adult Education Service gave the wage 
rate for teachers of Adults in Public 
School as follows: covering 161 cities the 
median wage rate was $4.00; range $2.00- 
$7.00. Sliding scale wages varied from 
$1.75 to $20.00 per hour. Six of the re- 
porting cities indicated maximum salaries 
for Directors of Public Schools Adult 
Education over $15,000 (highest 318,852) ; 
40 paid between $10,000 and $14,999; 24 
paid between $7,500 and $9,999. Many 
cities did not list salaries or indicated 
adult education was only one of several 
duties of certain staff members. 


Conference on Adult Education 

The annual Adult Education Conference 
co-spe sored by MAPSAE and _ the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 


tion was held at Haven Hill February 
25-26, 1960. 


Conferences for Adult Educators 


Conferences of interest to Adult Educa- 
tors will be held during the year 1960 by 
the following national organizations : 
CSLEA: 

March 10-14, Chicago 
NUEA: 

April 24-27, Chicago 
\EAM: 

May 12-13, EF. Lansing 
MAPSAE: 

May 11-12, E. 
NAPSAE: 

Oct. 13-15, Denver. 
AFA: 

Oct. 15-19, Denver. 


Lansing. 


Arts Assembly 


Chicago’s Adult Education Council has 
launched a new affiliate group called the 
Arts Assembly, with some 30 prominent 
Chicago citizens composing its group of 
founders. The Arts Assembly will provide 
a platform for free discussion and explo- 
ration of significant opinions in the fields 
of painting, design, sculpture, architecture, 
photography, art criticism and history. 
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Although the founding group is and the 
membership will be a mixture of both 
laymen and professionals, the Arts As- 
sembly is conceived primarily as a public 
activity. Avenues of cooperation with 
similar groups in Paris and London have 
already been arranged, and further con- 
tacts will be made with most of the major 
cities in America. 


Scholarship for Californian 


The Cleveland Health Museum has 
granted Miss Evetyn Muppy, R.N., of 
Pasadena, California, a $500 Scholarship, 
which is enabling her to work for two 
and a half months on special projects 
dealing with visual methods in health 
education. To accomplish this study Miss 
Midby is on sabbatical leave from the 
Pasadena City Schools. 

a 


January proved a fruitful and exciting 
month in AFA’s calendar and in addition 
to the regular routine happenings, I 
would like to report briefly on four things 
which will be of particular importance to 
members of AEA and others interested 
in the future of adult education in 
America. These four things are: 

1. The 3-day meeting of the AEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 8, 9, 10. 

2. The one-day meeting called by Presi- 
dent Herbert Hunsaker of AEA, assem- 
bling key national association leaders to 
discuss plans for the UNESCO world 
conference on Adult Education to be 
held in Montreal in August, 1960. 

3. The meeting of adult educators from 
10 Chicago suburbs to discuss more ef- 
fective planning for programs. 

4. The 1960 Conference Planning Com- 
mittee meeting held in Denver in mid- 
January to plan the October 14-17 annual 
AEA-NAPSAE Conference. 

The purpose of the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting was to summarize and 
translate into action proposals the tre- 
mendous Direction Finding Study re- 
ported on in Buffalo by Dr. Edmund deS. 
Brunner. All of the AEA officers and 
Executive Committee members, except 
two, were on hand for the three-day meet- 
ings. Under the tactful but persistent 
drive of our President, Herbert C. Hun- 
saker, the group labored long and hard 
each day and night in an effort to get the 
job done. Each was assigned a specific 
task and presented a written report which 
Grace Stevenson has put together.in a 
document 
issue, 


published elsewhere in_ this 


The interesting aspect of this proce- 
dure was emphasized by Richard Hart of 
Baltimore who said, “The Direction 
Finding Report has provided the strong- 
est stimulus to AEA since the withdrawal 
of foundation support. A new spirit of 
critical realism and determination to base 
programs on the expressed needs and de- 
sires of the membership seems to domi- 
nate the thinking of the leadership in 
AEA.” 


According to the report there is general 
agreement as to the need of a national 


organization representing all aspects of 
adult education, but the strength of such 
an association, we are reminded, depends 
upon the support of the individuals in- 
volved in and concerned about adult 
education. 

Key Representatives of AEA, AUEC, 
CNO, NUEA, NAPSAE, NEA, ALA, 
UNESCO, and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, were called together by AEA 
President Herbert C. Hunsaker on Janu- 
ary 10, immediately following the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting to discuss rec- 
ommendations and suggestions to be 
made to the UNESCO Planning Com- 
mittee for the World Conference on Adult 
Education to be held in Montreal, Canada 
this Fall. Recommendations concerning 
selection of U. S. delegates, conference 
participation and likely goals have been 
forwarded to UNESCO. Leaders of 
UNESCO voiced encouragement and 
praise for the active interest shown to- 
ward the World Conference by AEA and 
Associations listed. 

Alex Krusell and his colleagues of 
Maine Township High School demon- 
strated last month the effectiveness of a 
general meeting of people interested in 
and concerned about adult education pro- 
gramming when they assembled more 
than 250 teachers and administrators from 
ten Chicago suburban areas to discuss 
program planning and improvement. 
Cyril O. Houle, AEA Executive Com- 
mittee member, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress which dealt in part with the phi- 
losophy and objectives of a good adult 
education program, This was preceded by 
the formal welcome from Superintendent 
Earle Wiltse who remarked that his 
school was now regularly enrolling more 
adults in evening classes than day time 
students. In the face of some reduced 
adult education budgets and some near- 
sighted criticisms of adult education pro- 
grams, it is refreshing to participate and 
share in lively and interesting discussions 
as provided at Park Ridge. 

The fourth noteworthy happening took 
place in Denver, Colorado, when the 
Conference Planning Committee of AEA 
and NAPSAE met jointly to develop an 
integrated National Adult Education Con- 
ference for 1960. Rea! professional leader- 
ship was exhibited during the two-day 
planning sessions. As a result the entire 
1960 conference for AKA and NAPSAE 
is scheduled to occur in a four-day period 
in Denver from Friday, October 14th 
through Monday, October 17th. The ten- 
tative theme, “Building Bridges to an 
Understanding of Adult Education” was 
developed concomitantly with the basic 
program, under the skillful chairmanship 
of AEA Chairman Edwin P. Banks and 
NAPSAE Chairman Oliver Mueller. It 
was exciting and rewarding to share in 
planning with a group deeply concerned 
about the future of adult education in 
America. The program, in addition, 
promises to be one of the best ever de- 
veloped for a national conference. 


GLENN JENSEN. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


By GRACE T. STEVENSON 


Functions, Objectives and Goals 
The essential idea ex pressed 
throughout the Brunner Study 1s 
that the AEA should try to clarify 
its very large and sweeping objec- 
tives by selecting certain more spe 
cific goals which can be demonstra- 
bly accomplished. As to the defini- 
tion of adult education itself, the au- 
thors suggest the following formu- 
lation: “Adult education consists of 
all purposeful planned activities for 
adults, formal or informal, of an 
educational nature which aid indi- 
viduals as persons or as group 
members to increase vocational com 
petence, to live more interesting and 
effective lives as persons, and to in 
crease their capacity to understand 
social and political issues and par 
ticipate intelligently in resolving 
them. Further, this definition is in- 
tended to include remedial educa- 
tion, vocational education, and for- 
mal credit work except in_ those 
cases where the participant is devot 
ing full time to such education.” 
The central purpose of the AKA 
is to bring together in some fruit 
ful way all those individuals and as- 
sociations which are interested in 
adult education as thus defined. Pre- 
sumably most people will be en- 
gaged in some particular kind of 


EDITOR’S NOTE: President Hun- 
saker reported in the January issue of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP the decision of 
the AEA _ Executive Committee “to 
undertake a systematic review of the 
Brunner Study and to develop proposals 
for consideration and action at the next 
annual conference.” To begin this work 
the Committee met in Chicago, January 
8-10. Each member was assigned in ad- 
vance a specific area of the Study on 
which he was asked to pull together the 
findings of the Report, to summarize 
these, to analyze their implications, and 
to present recommendations for action. 
Mrs. Stevenson, a past AEA president, 
was asked to attend the meeting and to 
report it to the membership through 
ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
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service which will absorb their first 
attention and to which they will owe 
a primary loyalty. Usually they will 
belong to an association concerned 
with such service. There are clearly 
two kinds of members of the AEA, 
those who tend to be full-time, com- 
mitted, “professional” workers and 
those who are part-time, lay, or vol- 
unteer. 

While the Brunner Report never 
spells out exactly what it feels the 
central functions of the AEA should 
be (the authors rightly believe the 
AEA must do that), it is possible 
to infer two such functions, which, 
in their theoretical statement, sound 
somewhat contradictory but may not 
be so in practice. They are: 

1. To provide service for its mem- 
bers. The first group identified above 
needs a sense of an organization 
which gives its members the sup- 
port and sustenance for their own 
positions and which helps them ad- 
vance in their careers. The second 
group needs techniques and proce- 
dures to help with its efforts in the 
field. 


2. To advance the adult educa- 


tional movement. In a long and 
closely reasoned chapter (Ch. X) 
(which is itself a contribution to the 
literature), the authors describe the 
meaning of this particular function. 
There are, they say, three meanings 
of the term “social movement” inso- 
far as it applies to adult education. 
The first is a social action movement, 
as when a group of people organize 
to secure some major but specific 
reforms ; the co-operative movement 
and the movement to abolish child 
labor are examples. The second is 
a general social movement which is 
a major change being brought about 
in society without very much coor- 
dination or planning; the labor 
movement, the pacifist movement, 
and the humanitarian movement are 


examples. (Few people would doubt 
that, in this sense, adult education is 
truly a movement; only one percent 
of the members disagree that the 
field will “experience tremendous 
growth during the 1960’s”.) The 
third is a specific educational move- 
ment in which “the primary aim is 
not social action resulting from 
adult education, but the establish- 
ment of adult education and the 
principle of life-long learning as a 
part of our society.” 

In terms of the program-objec- 
tives designed to carry out this func- 
tion, the membership of the AEA 
and the other persons consulted 
showed a marked unanimity of view- 
point. Seven such objectives were 
believed to be very important by 
more than half of the membership. 
They are (with the percent of the 
respondents endorsing each): to 
conduct and promote research re- 
lated to adult education and adult 
leadership (81%); to disseminate 
practical techniques of adult educa- 
tion and leadership (79%); to de- 
velop a social philosophy of adult 
education (62% ) ; to work for co- 
ordination among national agencies 
and organizations in adult education 
(59% ) ; to serve as a clearing house 
for programs, activities, and meth- 
ods for other organizations in adult 
education (56%); to render advis- 
ory service to regional, state, or city 
councils of adult education (53% ) ; 
and to advance adult education as 
a profession (50%). Other objec- 
tives are also important but to a sig- 
nificantly lesser degree; some of 
them overlap those mentioned. 

The institutional objectives of an 
association are those which it estab- 
lishes to guide its own development 
as an institution; such objectives 
include the strengthening of mem- 
bership participation, the improve- 
ment of the conference and_ the 
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journals, and the increasing of mem- 
bership. The AEA has laid great 
stress upon institutional objectives, 
to such an extent that it has often 
seemed preoccupied with itself, 


The authors of the Brunner Re- 
port are very clear about the causes 
for difficulty so far as purposes and 
objectives are concerned. They 
quote with approval the comment 
of a former president of the AEA: 
“The conception of the field of adult 
education will broaden and hence it 
will gain more support both from 
government and private sources 
provided the leaders arrive at con- 
crete, well defined goals in contrast 
to vague, all inclusive generaliza- 
tions.” 

The Report states the position 
most clearly in the following words: 
“It is incumbent on the leadership to 
set the objectives for the AEA to 
pursue within the range of the prac- 
tical possibilities of staff and funds. 
This means that the AKA must 
learn to refuse to do good in order 
that it may do well those things 
which are possible. But the next 
steps beyond the immediately pos- 
sible should be decided upon and 
mapped. As resources become avail- 
able each new step should be taken. 
The development should be planned 
for and This 
might well increase the interest of 


progress reported. 
the members in and their loyalty to 
the AEA because it would supply 
the sense of direction so many tes- 
tify the 
lacked.” 

We should continue to operate in 
terms of our belief that there should 
be the two kinds of members al- 


association has so long 


ready present in the Association. 
This means specifically that we shall 
try to bring together the profes- 
sionals, the part-time workers, and 
the lay leaders in a common asso- 
ciation. 
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We should state our belief that 
the AEA has two essential func- 
tions: to provide service for its 
members ; and to advance adult ed- 
ucation as a. Specific educational 
movement, 

We should adopt as official the 
seven program objectives most fa- 
vored by our members, although re- 
visions will need to be made in the 
actual wording. 

Fourth, we should (1) formulate, 
(2) carry out, (3) evaluate, and (4) 
report on certain specific goals each 
year. 

Such a recommendation does not 
imply that we are going to start all 
over or stop doing what we are now 
doing; it means that, so far as we 
have resources, we shall begin to 
establish and achieve concrete new 
goals. We have spent far too much 
time in the past in the process of 
painful re-examination of our whole 
operation. The Brunner Report as 
well as the feeling tone of our last 
conference and Delegate Assembly 
indicate that we are now essentially 
on the right track. Let us not pause 
to coordinate everything we do; let 
us merely proceed to do things. 


Delegate Assembly 

Initially most of the powers of the 
membership were vested in the Del 
egate Assembly. It was not only 
given the exclusive privilege of de- 
termining policy, but was also as- 
signed some operational duties 
which it was not able to discharge. 
Consequently over the years there 
has been some shift of power from 
the Delegate Assembly to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Study re- 
ports considerable criticism of the 
Delegate Assembly, its makeup 
and its operation, 7. ¢., over repre- 
sentation in this body of members 
from colleges and universities; the 
difficulty of securing delegates who 


can be depended on to attend con- 
ferences; the difficulty of scheduling 
meetings at convenient times at the 
conferences ; the fact that many del- 
egates really lack a constituency ; the 
problem of keeping delegates in- 
formed about the complexity of 
AEA and its problems. * For- 
mally it is the Delegate Assembly 
which should make the important 
policy decisions for the AEA. The 
Assembly is not, as some members 
seem to think, merely a means of 
communication from the local areas 
to the committee, but the central po- 
litical body of the AEA. This places 
a tremendous responsibility on the 
delegates, perhaps a greater re- 
sponsibility than they can carry. 
Without a more thorough knowledge 
of the AEA’s structure and prob- 
lems, and without a constituency 
who can be consulted for advice, the 
delegate may have fewer resources 
than he needs to fulfill his constitu- 
tional functions. To the extent that 
this is recognized by the more con- 
scientious delegate, it may lie at the 
basis of some of the criticisms of the 
Assembly and its ineffectiveness, for 
the delegates could not help but be 
critical of an institution which sets 
them difficult tasks but fails to pro- 
vide the means for 
them.” 


completing 


About a fifth of those commenting 
on the Delegate Assembly thought 
it should be eliminated. A large 
number, however, objected strenu- 
ously to such a change. Several of 
the proposed changes suggest that 
it might be possible to make the As- 
sembly a smaller body charged with 
a few crucial and clarified functions 
which it could carry out in one or 
two short sessions, the additional 
powers now in its hands being 
turned over to the Executive Com- 
inittee. 


(To be continued in April issue) 
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THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION FOR ADULTS AND THE 
SCARECROW PRESS ANNOUNCE 
THE PUBLICATION OF 


THE LITERATURE OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION, 1945-1957 
By J. D. MEZIROW and DOROTHEA BERRY 


This comprehensive bibliography on liberal adult education in the United States (including 
the major periodical literature from Canada and England) provides an annotated guide to a 
vast body of useful information and stimulating thinking. The annotations are reliable digests 
of the articles, giving the user a clear indication of the content. Prepared with the assistance 
of Coolie Verner, with a Foreword by A. A. Liveright, the volume includes the following 
sections: 
I DIRECTION FINDING: PHILOSOPHY AND TRENDS (annotated) 

Il RESEARCH AND BIBLIOGRAPHY (annotated) 

lil THE ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (annotated) 

IV THE ROLE OF OTHER AGENCIES (listed) 

V COURSES AND CURRICULA (listed) 


AUTHOR AND SUBJECT INDEXES 


IF YOU ARE AN AEA MEMBER .. . 


you can order this volume at a special reduced price for a limited time only. 


Price to AEA MEMBERS $4.50 Price to Non-Members $6.50 


Cloth, 308 pages. 


USE THIS ORDER FORM 


Please send me copies of the Literature of Liberal Adult Education. 


ene losed. 


Check for $ 
NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


SCARECROW PRESS 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Adult Leadership 
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Freedman, 
Division’s Department of Lib 
book 1s published 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, 


ANOTHER PROGRAM 


Course in Practical Politics”. This dis 


cussion program is available from the 
Chamber ot Commerce of the United 


States (1615 H. Street, N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C.). Designed “to help in 


lividuals who are interested in increas 
ng their effectiveness in politics r il 


i 
becoming active in politics fo 


DO YOU receive the Bulletin on Na 


tional Program of Education and Actior 
for Peace published by the Department 


e National 


MANAGEMENT and Leadership 
the first in a series of seminars it 


Program tor Advanced-Studies in Man 


agement. It 1s co-sponsored by the Puget 


Sound Chapter of the American Society 


for Public Administration and the In 


stitute of Public Affairs of the University 


ot Washington \dministered by — the 


University’s Division of Adul 


t Educa 
tion, the seminars are being held on tl 


RECORDS of eckly news review 
from the Sunday edition of the Nez 
Yor ines are now available for tl 


blind. Walter Cronkite, CBS newscaster 


is the voice of the recordings. Further 


information may be obtained from Re 
cordings for the Blind, Inc., 121 F 
Street, New York 22 


THOUGHTS WHILE SHAVING 
Hope adult educators are planning 
courses to assist the voter . Politics 


is serious busine 
study and = preparation 


and requires serious 
Even so, 


these March winds are mild compared 


the gales we will be hearing next 


an... What is being planned for this 
summet Sure am impressed by the 


desire to ce his educatior 


the vacation mor Please sen 


our items to: Walter Gray, Jr., Di 


munity Workshop Divisior 


Oklahoma City Libraries, Oklahoma Cit) 


1 1 
Oklahoma 


COPIES of the Brunner Report, “The 
Role of a National Organization in Adult 
Education,” are now available at the 
following libraries: 


Los Angeles Public Library. 


630 West 5th Street, 


Los Angeles 17, California 


Colorado State Library, 
320 Capitol Building 


Denver 2, Colorado 


Idaho State Library, 
615 Fulton Street, 
Boise, Idaho 


Chicago Public Library, 


Chicago, Illinois 


lowa State Traveling Library, 
Historical Building, 


Des Moines 19, lowa 


Louisiana State Library, 
P. O. Box 131, 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Maryland Division of Library 
Extension 


301 W. Preston Street, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Boston Public Library 
Division Home Reading & Community 
Service, 


Boston 17, Massachusetts 


Michigan State Library, 
125 East Shiawassee Street, 


Lansing, Michigan 


Division of State Library, 


Public and School Library Services 
Bureau, 


Lalor and Jersey Streets, 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Interlibrary Loan Office, 

The New York Public Library, 
210 West 53rd St., 

New York 19, N. Y. 


North Carolina State Library, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Acquisitions Department, 
Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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ORDER 


1960 Edition 


of the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


© A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard working tool of 
everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 10 years. 


Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you up-to-date on: 


© the role of adult education in today's society 

® the various philosophies of adult education 

© new developments in learning theory and change theory 
® how to build adult education programs 

@ the best of the new methods and materials 

® the training of adult educators 

® winning public support 


® adult education in councils, business and industry, colleges, agriculture, foundations, 
government, health and welfare, international organizations, labor unions, libraries, 
mass media, museums, proprietary and public schools, religion, voluntary associations 


© a current directory of national organizations in adult education, and recent literature 


If you want to know what adult education is all about . . . where it is going . . . and where 


YOU fit in . . . this is the guidebook for you. 


pokiih Wiltetion Madneta’ Libraries 

ue | os 

Please send me pies of the new ‘Handbook of Adult Individuals 
Organizations 


Address EVERYBODY! 
If you work in adult education the HANDBOOK will 


| make your job easier and more productive! 
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